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WORKBOOKS 


that make teaching more effective and more stimulating 


For the English Class 


LYMAN-JOHNSON: Directed Language Practice 


For Grade 2 $.18 For Grade 6 $.18 
For Grade 3.18 For Grade 7 .18 
For Grade 4 .18 For Grade 8 .18 
For Grade 5 .18 For Grade 9 .27 


For the Social Science Class 


RUGG-MENDENHALL: Pupil’s Workbooks of Directed Study 


For An Introduction to American Civilization $.30 

For Changing Civilizations in the Modern World $.30 

For A History of American Civilization: Economic and Social $.30 
For A History of American Government and Culture $.30 

For Introduction to Problems of American Culture $.30 

For Changing Governments and Changing Cultures $.30 


Net prices. Transportation at expense of purchaser 
In addition to these workbooks Ginn and Company 
publish workbooks for your classes in reading, arith- 


metic, natural science, geography, history. 


For further information send for circulars. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 
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A Helpful Suggestion 








@ Many teachers find themselves in 
need of ready money at this season 
of the year. Your summer expenses, 
perhaps, have been greater than you 
expected. Or an unforeseen emer- 
gency has caught you at a time when 
your reserves are lower than usual. 
Or you wish to clean up accumu- 
lated bills and start the new school 
year with a clean slate. 


Borrow Without Co-signers 


At Household Finance you can bor- 
row the money you need—quickly, 
privately, without security and 
without embarrassment. You alone 
sign for your Household loan. You 
need no co-signers or ‘endorsers. No 
humiliating inquiries are made of 
friends or relatives. Your loan is 
purely your affair. 

To repay your Household loan 
over a period of months takes only a 
small part of current income. 

If you live near a Household office, 
call and all arrangements for your 
loan will be made in a few minutes. 


Or you may make application for 
your loan entirely by mail. 


Teachers Use Household 
Publications As Texts 


Household Finance urges everyone 
to avoid borrowing unless it is for a 
constructive use, unless the loan 
definitely improves the borrower’s 
position. Because many men and 
women need guidance in careful 
spending, Household gives counsel 
in money management—not only to 
borrowers but to all who wish it. 
Many home economics teachers in 
high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities use Household’s practical pub- 
lications on budgeting and better 
buymanship for reference and as 
classroom texts. 

You may wish to know more 
about Household Finance's personal 
finance service even though you do 
not now,need a loan. The manager 
of your local office will give you 
complete information without obliga- 
tion. Or mail the convenient coupon 
below for interesting booklets. 


to Ieachers 
who need money 


0800 








LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
In 3 Cities Listed Below 


* 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 
3rd Floor, 
Marion E. Taylor Building 
Phone Jackson 4291 


* 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
3rd Floor, 

Central Union Bank Building 
Phone 3-3137 


* 


CINCINNATI, O. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower 
Phone Main 1585 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, /ncorporated 


‘Doctor of Family Finances’ 


FREE sooxtets anno 
APPLICATION BLANK 
eMail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in 


Name.... 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above — mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘The Special Household 
Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” I understand this request 
places me under nu obligation to negotiate a loan. 





Address 


handy. If loan is wanted 


now, state amount desired. 
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Amount I wish to borrow $ 
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.....Amount of Salary $.... 














COMPLETE TEACHING EQUIPMENT FOR 
“FRIENDLY HOUR” READERS 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR FRIENDLY HOUR FIRST YEAR.............. 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR READERS, BOOKS TWO AND 
Sy Se Se Be ee ee te a re eee 48 
(These manuals are comprehensive teaching guides based on the most progressive 
methods. Each manual gives an overview of the reading problems for the grade 
which it covers.) 


PERCEPTION CARDS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER 


List Price 
80 


Co) ipa RS aie Sie: ee I De a eek ee ie See a ee eee 5.00 
(Indispensable for teaching, fixing and testing vocabulary and for building reading 
units.) 

PERCEPTION CARDS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR READER, BOOK ONE......... 3.00 


(Very useful for testing vocabulary for comparative study of similarities in configura- 
tion of words and phonic elements, and for sentence building.) 


CHIART. BEOLIet WOR PERCEPTION CARDS... .. 2.6.5 ecc cece ese ces ssess 2.00 
(Extremely useful for displaying new vocabulary and new reading units and for 
review of words and sentences during the entire first year.) 

ee I os ons 5 se Se ease ee bs Rise sons Ks Wissisisnie naw se > 4.00 
(An enlarged reproduction, in book form, of the first 35 pages of the Pre-Primer, 
including pictures and reading units. Conveniently supported against the wall 
with a rod and hooks.) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 














— Keep Pace With Education... 
ago Use WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 







































RD. a List Price ARITHMETIC List Price 
wor vities——Pre-Primer 
eR st cub Workbook, 64 pages...........0.sscese0- Se Dns NE ON, SOSA. -« - ; -- ” 





Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages. . a Work and Play in Numberland, second grade, 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages....... - 200 BO IE ns» 5:0'0'a sin oivnn WN a'n'b9'4 5 00560.9.0.0'0 7 20¢ 




















First Reader Seatwork, ep pages My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edition, 
My Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; No. ¥" a series of arithmetic _werenneeins for each grade 
second grade, 64 pages, each.............. "20¢ Beak, ROPER, TIGRIO soc cocccecvescceses 16¢ 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1 1, first 
eae No. - second grade, " For GEOGRAPHY 
wes, CA@CN............. c 
Second Grade Reading Seat- HIGH. SCHOOL ~~ agape “— 
Bn oy ee TEACHERS Life in Other Lands, for fourth 
book) a second and third We offer workbooks} grade, 128 pages .......... 
grades, 64 pages, eac ¥ all in these subiects: Study Guide Lessons in n Geog 
Reading aoe e Social Studies ENGLISH raphy, forgradesfifth toseventh, 
Workbook, third grade, LATIN inclusive— 
| peepee ier. 24e FRENCH — _it United States, 138 
ENGLISH SPANISH ff pee i 
Webster Language, second grade; ALGEBRA Book ‘li, South’ America, = 
.. hn gg book; mee GEOMETRY Book itt, Europe, 112 
gh ra kali ae He HISTORY ee RE a 
Lopeueee Helps for Written AMERICAN oor “iV, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
glish, 64 pages, illustrated, tralia, "72 pages 24¢ 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and PROBLEMS Eastern f Humiahes, ia: 
= ecaden: a book for . MECHANICAL P <3 
CEM D cascéaccessssesee fF  ~meeweme 8=©=©6§—§ (tcc geen “eee?” 
Sharp's Language Practice, for DRAFTING Western Hemisphere, 160 ‘. 
thied, fourth S iggane ig: lt inn ne Sener errr eee 
2 We will gladly send you 
—; ~~ book for ‘each credo. further information HEALTH 
Sharp's. “English Exercises, for about these workbooks. Mepey Health Hours, Book ' 
seventh and eighth grades; a rst grade; Book I, secon 
book for each grade; 96 pa grade, 64 pages, each...... 14c 


DORE EROS Fe 4c My Health and Safety Book, oe 
aieve than 8,000,000 copies of ALL WEBSTER WORK- third or fourth grades, 
Sharp’s English’ series have BOOKS ARE SOLD WITH ea rere: 24c 

eee kiteermuaiueck or tieth ta cid eerie 

i and six rades; 

Study Guides in U. S. History, RETURNING THEM IF Book 11, seventh and Sah 
seventh and eighth grades..44¢ NOT SATISFACTORY grades, 64 Pages, each...... 20c 


Write for Our New 1937-1938 Descriptive Price List 
WEBSTER PUB. CO. 1208 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Teacher Retirement 


en YEARS AGO the 
Board of Directors of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association authorized a study of 
the teacher retirement question in Ken- 
tucky. This study was conducted by the 
Bureau of School Service of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The findings of this 
Bureau are shown in two bulletins one of 
which is volume nine, number one, of the 
Bureau of School Service Bulletins, and 
is entitled “Teacher Retirement Legisla- 
tion for Kentucky.” The other is entitled 
“Actuarial Recommendations Relative to 
Teacher Retirement Legislation for Ken- 
tucky.”” These bulletins may be obtained 
by writing to K. E. A. headquarters, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Following the completion of this study, 
the Planning Board of the K. E. A. and 
the Board of Directors of the K. E. A. 
authorized the Bureau of School Service 
to draft suitable bills to be presented at 
the next session of the legislature. 


These bills will, when tentatively com- 
pleted, be submitted to the Planning 
Board and then to the Board of Directors 
for final-approval. Following this will 
come the. interpretation of the proposed 
legislation to the teachers and the public. 


A teacher retirement system is a busi- 
ness-like plan, enacted into state law to 
improve schools by helping aged teachers 
to retire from active service, with a mod- 
est but assured income for the remain- 
der of their lives. 


The results of the study referred to 
above will show the conditions of retire- 


EDITORIAL COMMENT .« « - 


ment, the procedure for financing retire- 
ment, the degree of participation in 
financing by the teachers and by the State, 
the provisions for credit for prior service, 
and a general view of retirement systems 
now operating successfully in about half 
the states of the nation. 


Kentucky is late in making provision 
for retirement, but the question has been 
brought to the fore by the failure of the 
Federal Social Security Act to include 
teachers in its list of beneficiaries. Be- 
cause of legal barriers which exist it will 
probably be many years before the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act will be 
available to teachers. Indeed it is highly 
probable that they will never be available. 


It is, therefore, incumbent on all teach- 
ers and school officials of Kentucky to see 
that this condition is remedied at the 
earliest possible date. No teacher, re- 
gardless of age or experience, can afford 
to withhold support from a measure of 
such far-reaching import to all concerned. 


Until the retirement bill is actually 
drafted it will, of course, be impossible to 
discuss its details. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, to say at this time that participation 
will work no hardship on any individual. 
The probable rates of contribution will 
range from 2 to 4 per cent of the teacher's 
annual salary, this being parallel with the 
age range. The contribution asked of the 
State will in all probability be a sum equal 
to 5 per cent of the total amount of 
teachers’ salaries for the first year, and 
an equivalent of the amount of the 
teachers’ contributions for subsequent 
years. 


The amount that each teacher will re- 
ceive on retirement will obviously be de- 
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termined by prior experience (experience 
before enactment of the law) her age, 
her average salary, and other actuarial 
data. 


Suffice it to say that the plan which will 
be submitted will be actuarially sound, 
that no teacher can lose, that any teacher 
who for any reason is compelled to with- 
draw from the system will have returned 
to her all her contributions plus interest 
on same. 


At the proper time detailed information 
will be made available to all teachers. In 
the meantime let every teacher begin to 
espouse the cause of teacher retirement as 
a matter of professional responsibility and 
also as an obligation to the schools of the 
State. 


Lest We Forget 


= F ALL the pupils and 
students in Kentucky schools were mar- 
shalled into one vast company and caused 
to march across our fair Commonwealth, 
we would behold an army greater in size 
than any ever engaged in combat on any 
American battlefield. Napoleon never 
assembled such a host at one time and 
place. 

Their potential power is beyond human 
comprehension. What they will do with 
that power is dependent upon what edu- 
cation does to them and for them. They 
may lead their generation to undreamed 
heights in the economic, political, or in- 
dustrial life—or in all three of them. On 
the other hand they may permit social, 
industrial, and economic retrogression. 

It therefore is incumbent upon our 
leaders of today to lay their plans and 
chart their courses with unerring accuracy. 


The efficiency of a school system is too 
often judged by the strength and effective- 
ness of its upper levels. The power of an 
army cannot be determined alone by 
its headquarters staff, its commanding 
officers, its braid and lace, its gleaming 
equipment. An army is no stronger than 
the courage and skill and discipline and 
loyalty of the lowest private in the rear 
rank. Likewise the strength and effici- 
ency of a system of education is dependent 
in a large measure upon the thoroughness 
and competency of those in the so-called 
lower levels. Great high schools and 
powerful colleges manned by the most 
highly trained instructors will undoubted- 
ly give back to society a marvelous leader- 
ship, but if those who are to be led have 
not the maximum training in culture and 
character, in skill and resourcefulness, in 
industry and citizenship, then the task of 
the leaders is rendered doubly difficult 
and the power of leadership is doubly 
discounted. 

If the philosophy of America could be 
expressed in words, they would be these: 
The welfare of the individual depends on 
the well-being of the whole group; 
national efficiency begins at the bottom, 
not the top, and the onward march of 
progress is determined by the last man 
in the procession, not the first. That 
philosophy must be, and doubtless is, 
the philosophy of our Commonwealth. 

For a hundred years Kentucky has 
striven against fearful odds to lift its 
citizens to higher planes of living by its 
processess of education. Great strides 
have been made. Our young men have 
gone out from our borders to become 
leaders in other states in every field of 
human endeavor. More than a hundred 
Kentucky-born sons have become gov- 
ernors of other states. Thousands have 
gone to the great population centers of 
the nation to become captains of finance, 
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to wear the highest judicial robes, to 
grace the pulpits of the land, to charm 
the literary world, to challenge the in- 
dustrial and the scientific age. Meanwhile 
genius and capital from other states have 
come to our own to exploit our natural 
resources and to shift our potential wealth 
to the money marts of the country. 
Leadership left Kentucky to seek broader 
opportunity. Broader opportunity would 
have been offered in Kentucky if a better 
trained citizenry had been produced, thus 
providing better markets for our native 
products and greater stimulus for native 
talents. 


The great task that lies before us to- 
day is the development of our human 
resources. The first step in this develop- 
ment is to remove the stigma of ignorance 
from our thousands of illiterates, and 
lift the levels of intelligence of the masses 
of our population. 


Kentucky cannot keep her place in the 
sun simply by providing education for 
leadership. She may, and surely will, 
train thousands of great leaders, but until 
she devotes her resources to the better 
training of the hundreds of thousands in 
the ranks, she will continue to trail the 
progressive commonwealths, even though 
the century may be the most brilliant in 
the nation’s history. 





World Citizenship 


~ THIS swift-moving 
age when the teachers of youth are beset 
with the staggering requirements of a 
modern system of education it would 
seem inhuman to add to their overbur- 
dened days any additional responsibil- 
ity. When curriculum builders and sys- 


tem planners are bending every energy to 
the development of a program of training 
for youth that will meet the exigencies of 
a rapidly changing social order, it would 
seem inconsiderate to suggest emphasis on 
any phase of their task. These conscien- 
tious and tireless laborers seem, some- 
times, to be toiling in ‘‘the vineyard of un- 
thankfulness,” but it is to their inexhausti- 
ble and relentless energy that society must 
look for relief from the frailties that 
may weaken the very structure of our 
social order. 


Science, industry, and commerce have 
forged far ahead of education in the 
social realm. It is this social lag that 
constitutes the disturbing factors in the 
life of today. 


The one gigantic task of the world’s 
leadership is to bring up social concern 
to a point where it will be at ieast even 
with these more material enterprises of 
the races of men. 


We have educated our sons and 
daughters that they might have a fair 
chance in the competitive world. We 
have trained leaders for industry and 
commerce, and for science and the pro- 
fessions, and under their guidance the 
progress of these interests has reached 
amazing heights of achievement. So great 
has been the progress along material 
lines that what was once a large and 
strange world has become a little world 
in which independence has been sup- 
planted by interdependence. With this 
new status have come intricate and com- 
plicated problems—a new business of 
getting along with the rest of the world. 


Since this problem must be met with 
some intelligent solution does it not seem 
obvious that the processes of training 
citizens should be revamped so as to pro- 
vide a solution? When we desired com- 
mercial supremacy we built our system of 
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training, in school and out, to that end. JF and AND 


When we sought recognition in the in- 
dustrial world, we instituted courses of 
training designed to give skill and in- 
genuity which would merit recognition. 
When we recognized the need for the 
development of the professions, we dotted 
the land with institutions whose matric- 
ulates carried the professions to new 
levels. These were all problems, and we 
met them. We now have a new world 
and with it came a new problem, that of 
living with this new world in happiness 
and peace. Is it not, therefore, imperative 
that we devote an equal amount of 
thought and energy to the solution of this 
new problem? 


It is no compliment to the intelligence 
of the twentieth century that the only 
solution to the differences that arise be- 
tween peoples is to be found in the arbit- 
rament of war. Every child in elementary 
schools and every student in the high 
schools is entitled to be taught that human 
affairs can be administered in human 
ways. 


In spite of crowded days, and multi- 
plicity of subjects, and enriched curricula, 
no school is doing its full duty to the 
childhood and youth of today unless it 
prepares them for the life of tomorrow. 
The life of tomorrow is going to have 
to meet this problem of international hate, 
of international war. 


With that problem standing before us 
in all its stark reality, the plain and simple 
duty of every teacher is to build up in the 
mind of every student those concepts of 
fairness on international subjects that will 
break down the barriers that separate the 
spirits of nations and build in their stead 
the open doorways that lead to mutual 
understanding and good will. 


wr YOU can think 
About your work 
As being help 
To someone else 
You soon will find 
That that alone 
Will make your task 
A happier one. 
And if you add 
To each task done 
Some little touch 
That goes beyond 
What is required, 
Your work becomes 
A thing of art 
And leads you out 
Into a realm 
Where pleasure lives 
And drudgery dies. 
And this domain 
Of artistry 
Has ample room 
For hope and dreams 
And spreading wings 
And lilting song, 
To make the day 
Eternal dawn. 


W. P. K. 





Correction 


Due to a clerical error 
an article entitled ‘‘A Workbench in the 
Physics Laboratory” in the May issue of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL was 
attributed to the wrong authorship. The 
writer is Mr. W. K. Evans, a member 
of the faculty of magnificent Bryan Sta- 
tion High School. 
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Henry Hardin Cherry 


Dr. Henry Hardin Cherry, president 
Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, died August 1st, from injuries re- 
ceived in a fall. The news of his death 
shocked and grieved not only the mem- 
bership of his profession throughout this 
and other states but the people of Ken- 
tucky generally. 


At the time of his death, Dr. Cherry 
had been president of a great institution 
for forty-five years, one of the longest 
tenures in educational history. He saw 
this institution develop from a small be- 
ginning as a private school in 1892 into 
the state-supported Western Normal 
School in 1906, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College in 1922, today one of 


Kentucky's great colleges. Within the 
same period of time, no other institution 
has made more rapid and substantial 
progress. Not only did Dr. Cherry build 
a great college but in the building of it 
he helped to build great leaders who have 
touched the lives of multitudes. 


Dr. Cherry rendered great service to 
Kentucky through his connection with the 
Kentucky Education Association. As one 
of its directors for thirty years, as its 
president in 1902 and again in 1926, his 
leadership was potent in molding the 
teachers of Kentucky into a militant pro- 
fessional organization that has made and 
is making educational history. 

In Kentucky's Century of Progress in 
Education, which is being celebrated this 
year, 1937-38, Henry Hardin Cherry for 
almost half of this century has been one 
of Kentucky’s greatest educational pio- 
neers. His magnetic personality, his driv- 
ing influence, his militant leadership have 
been felt throughout these years. No 
other man has arisen to greater heights in 
his profession; no other leader has been 
more universally loved and loyally fol- 
lowed. A truly great man has gone. 





—_ TRUE PURPOSE of 
education is to cherish and unfold the 
seed of immortality already sown within 
us; to develop, to their fullest extent, the 
capacities of every kind with which the 
God who made us has endowed us.— 
Anna Jameson. 





No man can produce great things who 
is not thoroughly sincere with himself.— 
James Russell Lowell. 





A man’s accomplishments will rise no 
higher than his ambition—F. W. Nichol. 
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Function and Place of Art Instruction 


In Our Elementary Schools 


V8) sat Is the function 


and place of the arts in our elementary 
schools? I can put it in the fewest words 
by first suggesting the parallel existence 
of two worlds: a world outside and a 
world within ourselves, both of them real, 
both of them the province of education to 
explore. ; 

The external world we may know, in 
part, by wholly objective means. Here 
we discover quantities, processes, things; 
here we count and classify. In this ma- 
terial world we can see more clearly 
what is to be done and our work has 
met with some measure of success. 

The inner world we may know, or 
rather divine, by subjective means. Here 
we are concerned with qualities, not 
things—with qualities of the human spirit, 
if you please; for it is a world of the 
human spirit we must enter. The methods 
of science will not help us. We must 
turn to the arts; they offer a way into 
this world and, once in, they interpret and 
express it. Herein lies the significance of 
the arts for us. I submit that here also is 
indicated what should be their place and 
function in the program of our schools. 


By the arts I mean specifically such arts 
as poetry, painting, music, and the dance, 
remembering, of course, the traditional 
ceremonial importance of the last. Each 
of these arts employs its own media, and 
what is expressed must vary with every 
change in means. But each will touch 
the same spot in our natures; any one 
of them may serve the purposes of educa- 
tion. All these arts can be factors in 


By EDWARD WARDEN RANNELLS 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


shaping our lives and all should have a 
place in the classroom. 


When we bring these arts into the class- 
room they may not be recognizable as 
“poetry,” “painting,” “music,” but the 
teacher should know what these are, and 
she must not forget their true function in 
developing and bringing out the inner 
resources of the child. Where factual 
studies leave off, the arts begin; one the 
child learns, the other he does. The two 
types of experiences complement one an- 
other. Both are necessary. Their sepa- 
rate functions in education should not be 
confused. 


All comprehensive programs include 
art. I have no doubt that in every teacher 
training course, here and elsewhere, the 
term has been frequently and piously 
invoked. Now, under the new educa- 
tional code, the State of Kentucky seeks 
to make it a reality in all our elementary 
schools. That brings up some practical 
questions as to ways and means. How 
can art be related to the established work 
of the classroom? What kind of art 
instruction does the child need? What 
preparation must a teacher have to give 
it? What equipment will she need and 
what will it cost? 


Of these the question which has to be 
faced first of all is that of the individual 
teacher’s preparation for this work. Gen- 
erally it is inadequate; the teachers know 
this; they concede it. They are going to 
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need help. By this I do not mean help 
with lesson plans or classroom pro- 
cedure; I mean help in understanding art; 
clear definitions of principles and pur- 
poses. Above all the teachers of art need 
assurance and reassurance that their work 
is of the utmost importance in the train- 
ing of children, because in art they have 
one means of teaching and developing 
sides of children’s natures which other 
studies may never touch. 

How may art be related to the estab- 
lished work of the classroom? I say 
“related to” rather than "integrated with” 
because the term “integration” seems to 
imply a merging of all separate subjects 
into one. I am reluctant to subscribe to 
that; I still think art is important enough 
to be taught as art. If it isn’t that im- 
portant it perhaps should be kept out of 
the classroom entirely, because without 
some separate consideration of it there, 
it may never be brought to a focus in the 
student’s eye, or in the teacher’s mind. 

So I say “related to.” First there is the 
relation of the separate arts to each other. 
It is no figure of speech to say that a 
picture can be a kind of music to the eye, 
or that drawing is a kind of dance. And 
the principles underlying all the arts are 
so nearly akin that each borrows its term 
from the other. 


If a teacher knows art her presenta- 
tion of the social studies can be absorbing. 
Works of art are human documents as 
expressive and as authentic as anything 
written. History records events; art sup- 
plies their background. Words meander; 
the plastic language is compact. Michel- 
angelo’s frescoes on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel illuminate an epoch; they 
give us the theology, the temper, the qual- 
ity, and the spirit of his age. 

This is an obvious example. There 
are others closer to hand. We study the 


lives of the pioneers. Consider then the 
axes with which they felled the trees. An 
ax-handle is shaped to a practical end but 
every man who makes one grows con- 
scious of its beauty. How often I have 
observed the craftsmen skiving the wood 
to a perfect finish and gazing with satis- 
faction on his handiwork. He knows how 
handsome it is. The point should not be 
overlooked in teaching. 

What kind of art instruction does the 
child need? You will find that all writ- 
ten down in books—“‘objectives,” “‘course 
outlines” —everything you want. But 
like hotel menus, they have too much 
in them for it all to be good. 


I shall suggest two things: drawing and 
picture study. Drawing should begin 
early; just as piano lessons must begin 
early. The majority of students enter- 
ing our university art classes draw as 
though they were no more than ten years 
old. It isn’t their fault. Children like 
to draw. Let them do it. Build other 
work around that. Have them draw from 
memory, from imagination. Real art is 
an externalizing of inner experience, giv- 
ing it form. Beethoven’s music had to 
happen inside him first; then he wrote 
it. Imagination is precious. Drawing 
much from memory will keep it alive. 

Another point: materials for drawing 
do not cost much. Just paper and crayon 
are enough; the great old masters needed 
no more. Nor did they need stories of 
foreign lands and far-off times to give 
them their ideas. These they found at 
home, right on their own doorstep. 
When a child begins to draw from ob- 
servation his art should make him ob- 
servant and appreciative of the things 
around him, the things he knows and the 
experiences he has every day. 


The art of a people should be the fine 
flower of a folk art; the expression of tra- 
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ditional ideas they .can all understand. 
Like a plant, it must be rooted deep in the 
soil, else it will lack the strength to renew 
itself. Of late there has been some atten- 
tion directed to the mountain crafts, and 
mountain ballads. We may find nothing 
comparable to these in our elementary 
schools but we can lend a hand in sup- 
port of a native and local point of view. 
By encouraging our students to work 
with themes they already know, what 
they make will have meaning for them, 
and will come nearer having merit as art. 


Art is a language, a manner of speak- 
ing, whether in words, in lines and pat- 
terns, in successions of tone or in gestures 
of the dance. Like any other language 
it has its vocabulary, its grammar. These 
have to be learned. 


Principles of art should be taught from 
the very beginning; little children can 
learn them as quickly as their elders. 
They soon discover that art seeks a kind 
of visual order, a way of putting things 
together which can be as fascinating to 
the eye as the actual things portrayed; 
just as in a lyric the cadenced phrases and 
refrains will delight the ear apart from 
their meaning as words. 

As science explores and orders a ma- 
terial world, so will the arts express a 
visual order more satisfying than the 
casual and haphazard relations we find in 
the things around us. Works of art en- 
dure not only because they are manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit and are there- 
fore precious, but because they have been 
sensibly ordered and given permanent 
form through the logic of design. 

You will recall the words of Coleridge, 
“A work of art not only creates but re- 
veals its own laws and is rational in the 
highest sense, a piece of ordered brain- 
work and not a blind inspiration.” Thus, 
the man who wrote, ‘Kubla Khan.” 





A word about picture study: This phase 
of the work is very important. How can 
a student know what art is unless he sees 
examples of it? What examples? Mas- 
terpieces. Only the best is good enough. 
These students come to us knowing noth- 
ing at all about art; what they see in the 
classroom must not be trash. 


Here we meet a real obstacle. Good 
reproductions of pictures cost money. It 
may be a long time before our schools 
can afford them. But they are something 
to plan for, because with them we can 
do for painting what victrola recordings 
have already done for music. With the 
facsimile reproductions available now one 
may know the masterpieces in painting 
as intimately as we have come to know 
the masterworks of great composers. 


Lacking these finer reproductions an 
enterprising teacher can still do much with 
postcards and illustrations clipped from 
catalogues and magazines, provided she 
is careful to select only those of good 
quality and take some care in matters of 
presentation. 

No reproduction of a great work of 
art should be shown to students until it 
has been suitably mounted or framed to 
enhance its individual importance as a 
picture. Pictures are entitled to this re- 
spect. But students will never think so 
unless we do. The mounts need not cost 
much. As a demonstration of what can 
be done for very little money I have 
mounted a number of small color repro- 
ductions at a cost of less than three cents 
each. 


Just how should pictures be used in 
teaching? To enrich the content of other 
studies? Yes, of course. But don’t for- 
get that what a picture has to say, it says 
in a language of lines and colors. Point 
out how these are employed. Guide the 
student’s interest beyond the thing said 
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to the manner of saying it, from the 
thing the picture portrays to the way it 
has been done. They delight in this kind 
of thing and it is very important because 
here is the beginning of discernment, dis- 
crimination, taste. 

We find ourselves mirrored in the 
things we have around us, in our posses- 
sions. Unless our taste be altered these 
things will not change. Art instruction 
in our elementary schools can do much 
towards making our children aware of 
these things, enriching their lives with a 
new appreciation of the visible world so 
that they may grow up with a sense of 
values that will not be satisfied with 





trivial things. In the words of Symonds— 
“It is the privilege of art to quicken feel- 
ing and lead man’s spirit through the 
labyrinths of life as in a vision.” 

The introduction of art in our elemen- 
tary schools will round out our program 
and bring us a step nearer in our search 
for a way to educate the whole person in 
the hope that by starting it early the 
child may grow to be just that—a 
whole person. It is a task to be under- 
taken with missionary zeal because in 
proportion as we succeed the place and 
function of the arts in education will be 
recognized, acknowledged, and_ estab- 
lished. 


Educational Mortality 


O WE as high school 
principals, makers of schedules, and class- 
room executives realize the responsibility 
thrust upon us through the high mark of 
educational mortality? We place charts 
before our classes showing the graduated 
income as rated by years in school work 
obtained by the student. At present there 
are over five million high school gradu- 
ates in the United States numbered with 
the unemployed. They are in the great 
army of idleness, but is it due to the 
educational system or to the high per cent 
of young people now finishing the high 
school course? 

Have they been taught that they would 
be put on the payroll of some big firm 
at a fat salary as soon as they mastered 
Caesar and geometry? If they have, the 
misfortune can easily be charged to the 
public school system for propagational 
principles and not to the merit system 


By Cuas. M. LAWSON 
Principal, Gatliff, Kentucky 


which should be the fundamental of all 
purposes. 

Is it fair for the graduate to work at 
the same wages as the common laborer? 
Do we add social values or money values 
to educational achievements? These are 
some questions that must be answered for 
the modern youth. The Federal Bureau 
of Education shows that out of 1,000 chil- 
dren who enter the first grade 300 fin- 
ish the eighth grade; 107 go to high 
school, 55 finish and go to college. One- 
third of those going to college finish. 


Parents are prone to lay the blame to 
the teachers or to the educational system. 
Regardless of the cause of failure parents 
think of it as a great calamity in the life 
of the child. The repetition of school 
work which is usually accompanied by 
monotony, inferiority complex, and loss 
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of family pride is not a desirable prac- 
tice. No parent would care to have the 
child dubbed a failure in school. Failure 
may affect the morale of the child. 


Co-operation of parent and teacher is 
probably the most reliable solution to the 
highest number of cases. Parents should 
be educated to the fact that there is no 
stage in the life of the child with more 
dangers and temptations than the school 
days of the child. The habits acquired 
and the character builded will stay 
throughout the life of the child. They 
must see that going to school is a busi- 
ness and must be conducted as a business. 
It has been said that our thoughts shape 
our lives, that is, we grow large or little 
by the ideals we cherish. We do not ad- 
vance upward unless we yearn upward. 
Our development depends upon our de- 
sires as well as upon our deeds. These 
things demand that we encourage parents 
to invest in the school as a business and 
not as a mere by-product of society. 
When we as teachers and parents have 
formed a corporation, we shall have 
fortified ourselves against this high educa- 
tional mortality. 


In the National School paper I find 
these words: “I am education. I bear the 
torch that enlightens the world, fires the 
imagination of man, feeds the flame of 
genius. I give wings to dreams and might 
to hand and brain. Man because of me 
holds dominion over earth, air, and sea. 
I am the parent of progress, creator of 
culture, molder of destiny. Philosophy, 
science, and art are the works of my hand. 
I banish ignorance, vice, and disarm 
anarchy. I am the hope of youth. The 
school is my workshop; here I stir the 
ambitions, stimulate ideals, forge the 
keys that open the door to opportunity.” 


Could we by making teaching a busi- 
ness for the parents inculcate in the minds 


of the youth a more vivid picture of the 
tomorrow? The youth is making his after- 
self. His afterself is to be just what 
he makes it. No architect ever lays a 
foundation for one building and then 
builds another. Will his afterself be a 
well trained mind, or will he be as one 
who inherited a great estate and never 
came into possession of it? Shall we neg- 
lect and let him leave school with a dis- 
torted brain and a will that is untrained 
to action? We must not fail to teach 
him that success comes through persever- 
ance and that his life is just what he 
would have it be, and no one else can 
do for him what he only can do. 


Every child is blessed with success ac- 
cording to his ability to attain such suc- 
cess if rightly directed by teachers. Some 
children have one talent, some three, and 
some five. We are prone to measure them 
all by the same educational meter and 
draw the fast conclusion that the one- 
talent child shall never enjoy one particle 
of success. Children differ in mental ca- 
pacities just as they do in height and 
weight, and teachers must recognize such 
qualities. 


A Recipe for Education 


oe INFINITE patience 
add a little wisdom, carefully strained 
through profitable experience. Pour in a 
brimming measure of the milk of human 
kindness, and season well with the salt of 
common sense. Boil gently over a friendly 
fire made of fine enthusiasms, stirring con- 
stantly with just discipline. When it has 
boiled long enough to be thoroughly 
blended, transfuse it by wise teaching to 
the eager mind of a restless boy and set 
away to cool. Tomorrow he will greet 
you an educated man.—Grover. 
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A group of ardent orc scholars dressed according to the McGuffey days are 
here shown inside the McGuffey log school, dedicated Sunday, May 16th, at Midland 
Heights near Ashland, Ky., as the first shrine to the illustrious teacher—William Holmes 


McGuffey—in the State of Kentucky. 


Miss Henrietta Hepburn, great-granddaughter of 


William Holmes McGuffey, is shown second from the left of the McGuffey Reading Chart 
(behind girl with bonnet and slate and dinner pail). 


McGuffey School Days 


a in the good old 


90’s, in our little town in the foothills 
of Kentucky, when dog fennel grew along 
the gutters of our unpaved streets, when 
an occasional horse and buggy passed by, 
and the sons of the rich, on rare occasion, 
rode up the dusty road on a high-wheeled 
bicycle, we lived by the sweet and whole- 
some lessons of our McGuffey Readers. 
Evenings when school was out, we 
pored over our McGuffey Readers, and 
anticipated with delight the Friday after- 


By JEAN THOMAS 


Author “Devil’s Ditties,” “The Traip- 

sin’ Woman.” Founder American Folk 

Song Society and Donor of McGuffey 
Shrine 


noon exercises in school, when each in 
turn arose at the calling of his name to 
“speak a piece.” What did it matter that 
we selected our “piece” from the Mc- 
Guffey Readers, and that all the rest of 
the “scholars” (we didn’t say students in 
the good old days) in the room followed 
along with silent movement of the lips 
the while we spoke our “pieces” ; the while 
we stood, cold with fear, twisting an 
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apron string or kerchief and shifting 
from one foot to the other, swaying slight- 
ly from side to side to keep the meter 
of our verse. 


Those were the happy days; the days 
when nice girls did not leave home to 
take positions as stenographers or secre- 
taries, lest there be grave whisperings 
behind the hands of the members of the 
Ladies Aid Society; the days when nice 
gitls could do nothing but teach school 
or take in sewing. 


Most young folks looked upon the 
latter as utter drudgery, but school teach- 
ing, you'd have to admit, was not so 
undesirable, if the school room could al- 
ways be like it was on Friday afternoons, 
when the teacher put on her clean white 
apron edged with crocheted lace—to take 
the place of the somber black sateen one 
with the “feather” stitchin’ in red wool. 
Friday afternoons—when scholars vied 
with one another to bring the prettiest 
flowers for the little glass vase on 


The stern school-master portrayed by Prof. V. L. 


cator, with a group of his “scholars.” 





teacher’s desk; or even sought to extend 
a peace offering for the week’s misde- 
meanors in the way of a rosy apple, shined 
till you could almost see yourself in it; 
Friday afternoons when books and slates 
and pencils were neatly put away inside 
our desks and a wisp of a flower—locust 
blossom or petunias—concealed the un- 
sightly ink well, and teacher at her desk, 
paper in hand, announced that we would 
now begin our Friday Afternoon Exercises. 


A speech by Mary Jones, a dialogue by 
Nancy, Sue, and Jane, and so on. Or 
again, in place of speeches and dialogues 
and a song by the school, what fun was 
ours if teacher decided to have a spelling 
match, with the boys lined up on one side 
and the girls on the other. And recess, 
when the boys on their side of the fence 
played marbles and leap frog, and the 
gitls skipped the rope, drank from the 
same tin cup chained to the pump, and 
walked arm-in-arm exchanging secrets, 
or played prisoner's base in the far end 


Sturgill, well known Kentucky edu- 


One mischievous little girl draws a caricature of 


“Teacher,” while another writes on her slate “I love you Joe.’ In the doorway beside the 
school-master sits little Freddica Whitehurst, in checkered gingham bonnet and pinafore, who 
imitates bird calls when the children of the Primer class sing ‘Robin, Robin Red Breast,’ and 


“The Merry Brown Thrush” from the McGuffey Readers. 

















This group of distinguished personages participated in the dedication of the McGuffey 
log school, Sunday, May 16, near Ashland, Ky., the first shrine in Kentucky to the illustrious 
educator-author, William Holmes McGuffey: 

(Left to right) Mayor Will Simpson of Ashland, Prof. W. M. Wesley, Superintendent 
Public Schools, Grayson, Ky., Rev. S. L. Curry, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Ashland, 
who pronounced the words of dedication; Hon. H. Clay Warth, Judge Federal Court, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and leader of Cabell County (W. Va.) McGuffey Club; Dr. H. C. Minnich, 
dean emeritus Miami University and author of many books on McGuffey; Miss Jean Thomas, 
organizer Kentucky McGuffey Club, first of its kind in the State of Kentucky; Mr. J. T. 
Norris, Associate Editor, Ashland Daily Independent, who acted as master of ceremonies at 
the dedication, and Dr. W. T. H. Howe, President American Book Company who told of the 


history of the publication of the McGuffey Readers. 


of the school yard, until teacher came to 
the door and rang a small handbell to 
call us back to books. 


Then the monitors took our hats and 
bonnets and hung them on hooks in the 
hall and we went to our desks “without 
whispering, please, and less noise.” If it 
was arithmetic or spelling, we took out 
dur small bottle of soapy water and 
sponge and cleaned our slates. The moni- 
tor who passed up one aisle and down the 
other with a tin washpan of clear water 
knew those of us who had the bottle of 
soapy water and passed us by. Then, too, 
with what delight we each took our turn 


in reading class! “The A class, attention, 
turn to page 891—‘Circumstances Alter 
Cases.’ Tom, you read the part of Neigh- 
bor Scrapewell; John, you read Derby.” 
Woe to the fellow who “‘lost the place.” 


But the Friday Afternoon Exercises— 
if for one short hour I could recapture the 
breathless joy of one of those summer 
afternoons! Across the years I hear the 
lisping little voice of my beloved child- 
hood friend—I see her again as she stood 
one Friday afternoon—in her sleeveless 
white apron edged at armhole, and neck 
and its sashes tipped with lace—the spot- 
less white apron that covered her ‘‘Sun- 
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day” dress—Susie looking proudly down 
betimes at the silk tassles on her high-top- 
ped shoes; arranging her golden curls just 
so over her shoulder, adjusting for the 
thousandth time the big blue satin bow 
atop her head—and now swaying and 
lisping: 

If I were a sunbeam, 

I know what I'd do. 


Again I hear the adolescent voice of my 
young brother—in his first long pants— 
tugging confusedly at his galluses, his 
face crimson to the roots of his flaxen 
hair the while his strange looking Adam’s 
apple bobbed up and down in his thin 
neck the while he declaimed, now high, 
now low, now thunderously in that ado- 
lescent voice of his: 











Oh were you ne’er a school boy, 
And did you never train, 

And feel that swelling of the heart 
You ne’er can feel again. 


And Nathan, the Jewish boy with black 
curly hair, protruding forehead, and eyes 
that squinted behind thick lens of the 
shiny rimmed spectacles; Nathan thunder- 
ing, with hands clenched in breeches 
pockets: 


The will! the will! Caesar’s will! 
We will hear the will! 


And Smart Alec, while teacher’s back 
was turned, firing with deadly aim a paper 
wad (mixed with black jack gum) that 
lit— and stuck—on the forehead of the 
declaiming Nathan. And the fat boy 


(Continued on page 46) 























Little Buddy Jones in 
home-made jeans and a 
home woven shirt of lind- 
sey-woolsey, with knitted 
wool galluses, McGuffey 
Reader in hand, recited 
“Harry and the Guide 
Post” beside the tall, white 
guide post marked “To 
Winton Place” as it ap- 
pears in McGuffey’s Third 
Reader. He is dressed as 
his great-grandfather, Rob- 
ert Preston, of the Big 
Sandy section of the Ken- 
tucky mountains, dressed 
in McGuffey school days. 








Joyfully to Gym 
. is making 


rapid progress in many phases of her edu- 
cational program. No one would inter- 
pret the above statement to mean that all 
school units are progressing in all phases 
of education. The true picture of Ken- 
tucky’s progress is made up of communi- 
ties that have gone far in certain fields 
of educational work, such as curriculum, 
methods of teaching, music, and art, yet 
are lagging far behind in such matters as 
a health program, physical education, and 
a social program. Yet other communi- 
ties have well balanced programs but 
are not advanced in any particular phase 
of their educational programs. 


Many times certain events outside of 
school stimulate progress in certain fields 
of school work. When this occurs on an 
extensive scale many schools show prog- 
ress in those phases. For example, the 
new school code has brought about a 
marked advance in school administration 
and organization. 


At the present time the attention of 
many people is being focused on the 
health of school children. Several activi- 
ties of recent years may account for this 
increased interest. The federal program 
for assisting in the construction of new 
buildings has brought about ‘a clearer 
understanding of the hygienic problems 
in school planning. The somewhat gen- 
eral interest in proper lighting brought 
about by the advertising of electric light 
companies has resulted in parents paying 
more attention to the care of their chil- 
dren’s eyes in school and at home. The 
“blue ribbon campaign” sponsored by the 
state department of health has developed 


By J. D. WILLIAMS 


University School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


intensive interest in the health of school 
children. 

The establishment of county health 
units throughout Kentucky has afforded 
the schools greater health service. The 
school physical examination and follow- 
up have brought about a demand on the 
part of parents for a health program 
within the school. The school curriculum 
can no longer be restricted to the three 
R’s. It must include the material and 
experiences that society demands. Com- 
munities are not content to sit passively 
by while ten or fifteen boys of the school 
basketball team receive the largest part 
of the attention in the matter of physical 
education and are the ones of a student 
body of a hundred or more who may use 
the gymnasium regularly. 

In place of the gymnasium remaining 
empty all during the school day, to be 
used an hour or two after school for the 
development of a basketball team, many 
schools are arranging health and physical 
education programs which avoid this 


needless waste in building and boys and | 


girls by providing for every member of 
the student body. The coach is required 
to do more than develop a team. He 
must arrange for intramurals, and be re- 
sponsible for the development of a 
health and physical education program. 
The day of the physical education teacher 
who restricted his activities to dumb-bell 
swinging, setting-up exercises, and to dull 
routine of formal. gym work is gone. 
Boys and girls take part in hiking clubs, 


scouting, games, camping, intramurals, 
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archery, and many other activities that 
provide for the development of health 
and physical vigor. Few communities 
now object to physical education for girls. 
The objection that it is inconsistent with 
being a lady is giving way to increasing 
approval of the symmetrical development 
of lithe, graceful, wholesome girls who 
can play and enjoy a good game. 


Those schools that are leading in Ken- 
tucky in their health and physical educa- 
tion programs are providing for all of the 
children they have enrolled. The person 
in charge is a person trained in physical 
education who develops a team as a part 
of his program. He has received train- 
ing in physiology, hygiene, psychology, 
and education during his four or five 
years of college work. The program of 
these schools works hand in hand with 
the physical examinations and their fol- 
low-up. Each child’s peculiarities are 
noted and provision for correction is 
made. Games, stunts, and sports form 
the basis for the work. The program 
may include such sports as golf, tennis, 
tumbling, handball, basketball, touch- 
football, and volleyball. In this State, 
weather permits the games to be outside 
most of the year. The gym is used dur- 
ing bad weather only. Sun and the open 
air are good tonics, always. A good 
physical education program need not wait 
for a gym. 


In schools where there is trained leader- 
ship in health and physical education, the 
opportunity for the development of char- 
acter is utilized. On the field, in the 
game, under stress, the leader can get a 
view of the character of a boy or girl 
that may never show itself in the more 
formal classroom. Character building is 
a co-operative affair. The physical edu- 
cation teacher, because of training and ex- 
perience, holds a strong place on the 
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faculty and co-operates with all of the 
other teachers in striving to reach the 
ultimate goals for each child. In like 
manner all of the other members of the 
faculty know the importance of health in 
proper physical, moral, social, and mental 
growth, and so co-operate with the physi- 
cal education teacher in making his work 
successful. 


Most of the schools in Kentucky are 
small and cannot afford more than one 
well-trained leader. This leader will not 
attempt to do all of the work himself but 
will use this seeming limitation to de- 
velop pupil leaders. The older boys and 
girls are interested and feel honored 
when allowed to assist with the organiza- 
tion and management of the games of the 
younger children. Usually there is one 
teacher, perhaps more, on the faculty who 
is eager to assist also. 


In schools where such a program is 
well organized, a valuable benefit accru- 
ing to most of the children is an under- 
standing of the rules and an apprecia- 
tion of the more common games. Just as 
one trained in art appreciates a good 
picture, as one trained in music appreci- 
ates more fully the opera, just so do these 
children more fully appreciate the fine 
points of football, basketball, tennis, golf, 
and baseball, and know good playing 
when they see it. They are learning to 
be interested, informed, and appreciative 
spectators. They will not be the specta- 
tors who boo the players, razz the referee, 
and howl at the visiting team, but they 
will applaud good playing wherever they 
see it. 


Some of the characteristics of a good 
health and physical education program 
are: 

1. A well-trained, capable leader. 

2. All children participating. 








3. Close co-ordination with other 
health work, such as health teaching, 
physical examinations. 

4. Informal play, such as games and 
stunts, rather than formal calisthenics. 

5. Provision for individual problems 
and remedial and corrective work. 

6. Student leaders assisting in carry- 
ing On program. 


7. Girls under the supervision of 
women. 


8. Community interested in and sup- 
porting program. 

9. Less emphasis upon competition 
and more on co-operation and team play. 

In such a program, physical education 
is not considered a distasteful requirement 
—instead, the children go joyfully to gym. 


What a State Organization of School 
Board Members Can Accomplish 


lh American school 


board is an ancient and honorable institu- 
tion—older than the United States of 
America. Long before the establishment 
of our present government the people in 
various communities had established pub- 
lic schools and placed them under the 
administration of boards of school trus- 
tees. These boards have been primarily 
lay boards, representing the great public 
by formulating general educational poli- 
cies and selecting administrative and 
supervisory officers to carry these policies 
into effect. This whole trend has been 
basic to our democracy. Our public 
schools have been developed through a 
democratic society and have in turn 
fostered and strengthened our democratic 
institutions. They are deeply imbedded in 
the life of our people, so much so that no 
other institution determines the nature 
and tempo of our community life to a 
greater degree. 

As the time approaches for the schools 
to open, the cadence of life in the com- 
munity becomes more regular. The school 


By CLYDE B. Moore 


President New York State School 
Boards Association 


is central in the thoughts of the people. 
Goods displayed in shops reflect school 
life. The press takes up the theme in 
news items, editorials, and advertising. 
Meals in the homes are planned in the 
light of school needs as to time and as to 
appropriate diet for children in school. 
In many instances the public school build- 
ing is the most conspicuous and often the 
best of all the buildings in the community. 
As a financial enterprise the schools are 
of a magnitude to rival many businesses. In 
short, the public school is a fundamental 
interest throughout this country. It is our 
most thoroughly universal institution. _~ 


The school trustee is indeed a trustee of 
the educational well-being of the entire 
community. If he is truly a trustee he 
cannot be a partisan. He can function 
officially only when the board is in session. 
All too frequently this is overlooked. 
Many a board member has embarrassed 
both himself and his board by making 
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some commitment or promise as an indi- 
vidual. A board member as an individual 
will, of course, have his own opinions but 
officially he can act only within the ses- 
sions of the board or under the direction 
of the board. If this simple and basic 
principle were more generally recognized 
a large percentage of unpleasant school 
board experiences would all but disappear. 


Education is a state function. It is 
carried on in local communities but it is 
not strictly a local enterprise. Local needs 
must never be overlooked but, on the 
other hand, responsibilities to the state 
must not be shirked. Boards of education 
throughout a state have scores of interests 
in common. Many are determined by 
law but there are always numerous inter- 
ests and activities that are not so circum- 
scribed. These issues, as well as desirable 
changes in legislation, may well require 
the co-operative efforts of the various 
boards through a state-wide organization. 
Such an organization can sustain and 
improve the worthy services of the various 
boards which it may include. 


Some of the characteristics of the New 
York State School Boards Association 
may be enumerated as follows: 


1. The Purposes of the Association are: 
The furthering of the Educational interests of 
the State; the provision of a medium for an ex- 
change of ideas and information; the provision 
of an organization for increasing the influence 
of school boards in regard to legislation; the 
provision of an organization for co-operating 
with teachers and superintendents. 

2. The membership consists of over 650 of 
the 800 high school boards in the state. 

3. The organization provides for: A vice- 
president for each of the four sections, namely, 
city, village, central, and rural; a chairman 
for each of the six geographical districts, com- 
prising from seven to thirteen counties; an 
executive secretary, who is editor of the 
Journal, and maintains a central office that 
serves as a clearing-house for advice and in- 





formation about result-producing policies pur- 
sued by boards of education. 


4. The functions include: Publication of a 
Journal five times a year in the months of 
February, May, June, September, and Novem- 
ber. This Journal is mailed to the home ad- 
dress of each trustee on member boards. This 
Journal contains important information te- 
garding the problems confronted by boards 
of education in city, village, central, and rural 
school districts. 


Studies and reports by committees. Our In- 
surance and Bonding Problems Committee 
has achieved results as follows: 


a. Reduction of 25 to 50 per cent in fire 
insurance rates on school buildings, 
effective March 10, 1935. 

b. Reduction of 25 per cent in liability in- 
surance on school buses. 

c. Reduction of 25 per cent in cost of 
treasurer's bonds, under certain condi- 
tions. 

d. Publication of ‘An Insurance Program— 
For the Guidance of School Boards.” 


Careful follow-up on educational legislation 
by the Executive Committee through the Execu- 
tive Secretary and the Counsel, who is usually 
the Past-President. 


Committees to study problems pertaining to 
the work of boards of education and individual 
school trustees. 


Meetings in counties and districts serve as 
generating plants for ideas and sound policies 
in educational administration. Such meetings 
provide an opportunity for school trustees to 
meet their neighbor boards and these contacts 
tend to develop a new enthusiasm for the work 
of school trustees; a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility; a wider knowledge and a better under- 
standing of the problems of education. 

5. The classification and schedule of mem- 
bership dues is graduated according to ability 
to contribute, and is determined by the number 
of teachers employed. 


6. The expense of membership and at- 
tendance at the meetings of the Association 
is a legitimate charge against the school district, 
according to the ruling of the State Education 
Department. 

7. The services of the Association tend to 
keep the individual trustee alert and well in- 
formed on up-to-date plans and procedures in 
school administration. 
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Program for Kentucky Council 
For the Social Studies | 


on PAST year witnessed 


the organization of the Kentucky Council 
for the Social Studies. This is a profes- 
sional organization for those interested 
in the problems of social studies teaching. 
Its membership embraces university, col- 
lege, secondary, and elementary school 
teachers and those administrators who 
maintain an active interest in the field of 
the social studies. The new Council 
which started from “scratch” without 
funds, membership, constitution, or pro- 
gram has made a favorable growth dur- 
ing the past six months. 


At least, an active organization has 
been effected and an energetic nucleus of 
members have set themselves the task of 
working out a program that should in- 
terest every teacher in the social studies 
field. The Kentucky Council is affiliated 
with the National Council for the Social 
Studies and sent representatives to the 
meeting at Detroit last November. The 
first annual meeting at Bowling Green 
was well attended and plans are under 
way for the meeting in 1937 at the 
University of Kentucky in Lexington, 
October 29-30. However, it remains that 
no matter how virile an organization may 
be it can hardly continue to progress 
solely on momentum gained in annual 
meetings. Hence, the need for a pro- 
gram and definite goals of achievement 
for the council during the year. 


The executive committee has approved 
tentatively a list of objectives or goals for 
the council to work toward this year. 
These are of interest to every teacher 


By ELuis Forp HARTFORD 


President K. C. S. $., Dupont Manual 
Training High School, Louisville 


whose work includes social studies teach- 
ing in any Kentucky school. The tenta- 
tive list of objectives for 1937 is discussed 
below. 


A. MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE 


1. A paid-up participating member- 
ship of 200. This will mean an increase 
of approximately 100 per cent over our 
present charter and first meeting member- 
ship. Dues for our members are 50 cents 
a year. Miss Ercell Jane Egbert, Western 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, is chairman of the Membership 
Committee. 


2. Twenty-fwve new members for the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Dues in the National Council are $3.00 
per year. This includes subscription to 
the magazine ‘Social Education,” service 
bulletins issued twice a year, a copy of 
the yearbook, etc. Due to a special ar- 
rangement with the National Council, 
Kentucky Council members may have 
combined membership in both councils 
for $3.25 per year. Kentucky now has 
nine members in the National Council. 


3. Attendance of 200 at the second 
annual meeting. This meeting will be 
held at the University of Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 29-30, 1937. The annual educational 
conference for administrators will be in 
session on the campus at the same time 
and that should help us to attain our goal 
since the social studies teachers will at- 
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tend our sectional meetings instead of the 
general sessions. Dr. Elmer Ellis, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
will be one of the program highlights. 


B. Discussion MEETINGS 


4, Social studies section meetings in 
each district education association of the 
State. Through the co-operation of Mr. 
W. P. King, Secretary of the K. E. A., and 
of the officers of the various district asso- 
ciations, this objective seems practically 
certain of achievement. It now seems as- 
sured that the fall meetings will each 
make provision for a social studies 
teachers discussion group. The Kentucky 
Council will, if requested, give assistance 
in the planning of this part of the pro- 
gram. Leaders will be furnished if they 
are needed. This feature should enable 
us to reach a far greater number of teach- 
ers in the social studies field than the 
K. E. A. or Kentucky Council meetings 
have been able to serve. 


Other meetings planned by the coun- 
cil include a “get-together’’ during the 
K. E. A. in Louisville, in April, co-opera- 
tion with a meeting for social studies 
teachers in Northern Kentucky sponsored 
by Superintendent Davis, of Dayton pub- 
lic schools, co-operation with the Confer- 
ence for Social Science Teachers at K. E. 
A., and special meetings of the Social 
Studies Curriculum Committee of the 
Louisville public schools devoted to the 
work of the council. Each Louisville 
high school will have a representative 
who will have charge of the publicity for 
the council and its work. 


C. RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


5. A survey of the social studies in 
Kentucky high schools. The council is 
particularly interested in getting a pic- 





ture of the social studies set-up in the 
schools of the State. This is an ambitious 
scheme and one of tremendous signifi- 
cance at the present time. At this time 
we are very much “in the dark” as to 
curricula, course offerings, teacher prepa- 
ration, teaching combinations, require- 
ments in social studies, etc. We do know 
that there is wide variation in programs 
and procedure and that the average 
teacher would have no “yardstick” with 
which to measure the work of his or her 
department. This, it would seem, is a 
fertile field for the council to investigate 
and studies of this nature should prove of 
great value to the profession in the State. 
Certainly, the findings of such a study 
should give us something pretty definite 
to work for in our field of teaching. 


This study will cost money and require 
a great deal of time for its completion. 
The executive committee is interested in 
knowing whether there is some qualified 
graduate student in the State who would 
be willing to undertake this study for a 
thesis subject. The council can give some 
aid and the members will co-operate in 
any questionnaire that may be used. It 
might be possible to arrange for the sur- 
vey to be made by a seminar class in 
graduate school. The president would 
be glad to hear from any graduate student 
or professor who is interested in doing 
this investigation for the council. 


As soon as seems practicable the coun- 
cil should plan to study the problems of 
the social studies program in the elemen- 
tary schools of the State. 


The Research Division of the N. E. A. 
is now making the National Survey of the 
Social Studies. Undoubtedly, the mem- 
bers of the council are aiding in this 
study by replying to questionnaires and 
other communications. The results of this 
study will be of greatest importance to 
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every teacher in our field and the Ken- 
tucky Council hopes to make this topic the 
theme of some future meeting or use it 
as the subject of a bulletin. The “‘fields 
of emphasis” as listed in the form for 
the survey provides some interesting ma- 
terial for the study of any thoughtful 
teacher. 


6. Investigation of certification of 
social studies teachers. This subject is to 
be one of the topics the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will study this 
year. It seems appropriate that it be in- 
cluded in our program for a special re- 
port during the year. A special commit- 
tee will be created and charged with the 
responsibility of giving the Kentucky 
Council the latest developments along 
the line of this proposal. The idea seems 
to be gaining favor and may shortly be- 
come a “‘live’’ issue in professional circles. 
The teachers who feel some responsibility 
for the quality and type of service ren- 
dered by the social studies department 
will naturally have more than a passive 
interest in the personnel of the depart- 
ment. If the work of the social studies is 
of more than ordinary significance in edu- 
cation then the background and training 
of the social studies teacher is of prime 
importance and this is the idea back of 
the movement for the special certification 
of social studies teachers. The Kentucky 
Council intends to find out the facts about 
the movement. 


7. A study of the “attacks” of “pres- 
sure groups” on social studies teaching. A 
study of this subject among members of 
the council is now being projected and 
the results of same will be printed in the 
Bulletin. The council feels that this is a 
most appropriate subject for the moment 
and that this study might look forward 
to a program of protection of some sort 
for teachers against such attacks. The 
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writer believes that publicity of the right 
sort will aid in removing such pressure 
on schools and teachers. The council 
and other professional organizations 
should find it possible to provide this 
means of protection against the ordinary 
“garden variety” of pressure group. At 
any rate, the study should provide some 
facts of interest to the teachers in our 


field. 


D. PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


8. Co-operation with all organizations 
interested in the social studies. ‘The coun- 
cil is particularly interested in serving all 
phases of the social studies. To serve 
this end it promises to co-operate with 
all agencies and organizations that have 
similar purposes. The members of the 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
have particular interest in such agencies 
as: Conference for Social Science Teachers 
of the K. E. A., Kentucky Academy of the 
Social Sciences, Kentucky Conference for 
Social Work, the Municipal League, 
political science organizations, etc. Among 
national organizations the social studies 
teacher is especially interested in the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies with 
which the Kentucky Council is affiliated. 
It may be of interest to note that Ken- 
tucky now joins the ranks of states like 
Minnesota and Missouri which have spon- 
sored successful state organizations of 
social studies teachers. In all there are 
16 organizations—state, sectional, and 
metropolitan—that co-operate with the 
National Council. With these the Ken- 
tucky Council wishes to maintain co-opera- 
tive and cordial relations. 


E. PUBLICITY 


9. Publication of a bulletin. The 
council is publishing a bi-monthly bulle- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Importance of the, Elementary 
School Principalship 


Cu PRINCIPAL and his 


profession are regarded by society, in gen- 
eral, just as he, himself, values and re- 
spects his profession. If you do not 
magnify your profession, others will not, 
cannot, value it. If you are interested in 
your task and believe with all your heart 
and soul in its worth, others will naturally 
be impressed as you are and will accept 
the estimate you have placed upon your 
work and your profession. If you can 
really see tremendous consequences in 
your work and in the position that every 
elementary school principal holds; if you 
can see your power as an individual for 
building the good life and a better society 
multiplied many times by virtue of your 
position; if you can see that all the 
thought, and care, and study, and toil, 
and sweat, and money you put into your 
profession will bring the richest returns in 
the most imperishable and satisfying 
values; then you have come to know some- 
thing of the worth of the elementary 
school principalship. If you wish to do 
good in the world do not seek a higher 
position, for it is not to be found. It is 
yours to lay the true foundation, to estab- 
lish principles of learning and character 
that shall abide as long as your pupils 
shall live, and be passed on to a future 
generation by them. 


From the beginning of your career let 
your influence be felt with your associates, 
especially with your fellow principals. 
You will need their help and co-operation 
and they will need yours. Whenever the 
enemies of education, of society, and of 


By R. T. C. JAcoss 
District Principal, Dallas, Texas 


the nation are most active, you and your 
fellows will need all the strength and en- 
couragement the association can afford. 
You will want to counsel often together. 
You will want to study together your 
local problems and how to solve them. 
If you do not value your associates in the 
profession, they can not value you. If 
you feel your superiority and do not need 
their help, then be generous of your 
superior talents and help those of your 
fellows who are struggling as best they 
can to make conditions better. Such an 
investment will pay you. A principal of 
parts may find himself handicapped 
abroad because he has withheld his high- 
powered ability from the members of his 
local association, and, as a consequence, 
he is defeated for some coveted honor or 
position in state or nation. 

The local association of principals is 
very important, but it should by no means 
close the range of professional vision. 
The state association affords the principal 
a wider view. It brings him into intimate 
contact with those who are laboring for 
better legislation and for better school 
condition throughout the state. It gives 
him an opportunity to form some very 
inspiring friendships. It affords a medium 
through which he may join his influence 
and strength and power with those of 
others to make the ideal become the 
actual. When the young principal has 
attended the state association for the first 
time and becomes a fully accredited mem- 
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ber of the association and of the prin- 
cipals’ department, he feels a new pride 
and joy in his profession. In the general 
meetings, in the group meetings, and in 
the friendly contacts with other members 
he feels an accelerated tempo. Through- 
out the convention the current of his life 
is greatly speeded up, and he goes from 
the meeting with many high resolves 
which mean much to him professionally 
and much to all with whom he works. 


The influence of your state and local 
association may be very powerful for you, 
but you must not confine your interest to 
their activities alone. If you have the 
true spirit of the real principal, you must 
get the national outlook. You must see 
the great problems that concern every 
principal, every educator, every adminis- 
trator, every teacher, and every school 
child everywhere. You must work with 
all your heart and mind for the good 
cause throughout the land. In the Na- 
tional Association and in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association you have 
an opportunity to make your work most 
effective. You have the opportunity to 
meet the outstanding people nationally of 
your profession and to form lasting 
friendships with them. These friendships 
are most helpful and inspiring. Through- 
out the meeting of the association you 
can get a wider and more splendid view 
of what your profession is accomplishing 
and may accomplish through increased 
loyalty of those who should be members. 


You should by all means become a life 
member of your state association, your na- 
tional association, and of your state and 
national departments of elementary prin- 
cipals as soon as you can. If you con- 
tinue as an elementary school principal, 
you probably will never be wealthy 
enough to endow a university, build and 
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equip a hospital, or erect a great orphan- 
age, but through your faithful and con- 
tinuous membership in your professional 
organizations you will be doing your part 
toward educational progress quite as 
effectively as the millionaire who has 
given great sums to found institutions. 
Your example and your spirit have won 
his admiration and his gifts. In his heart 
he wishes that he might do what you are 
doing, and through his gifts he hopes to 
share in your work and your rewards. 

If it is necessary to do so, make a 
supreme effort to enroll yourself as early 
as you possibly can as a life member both 
in your state and national organizations. 
Make your influence felt on the right side 
throughout your professional career, and 
when you have retired you will have the 
assurance that your work and the cause 
that you hold dear are carried on through 
your investment. If no consideration of 
good to yourself can win you to member- 
ship and life enlistment, then follow the 
example of Hobab and join the army on 
the march to better things, that you may 
be eyes to them in their march through 
the wilderness of difficulties. 


Reverie 


(nimson and gold of autumn, 
Russet and brown of the wood, 
The master artist of nature 
Shows God in creative mood. 
Sunshine on river and valley, 
Moonlight on mountain and plain, 
Starlight in hours of romance, 
Lovelight in moments of pain, 
All show the hand of the Maker 
All speak the symbols of love, 
All sing the songs of triumph 
In heavenly strains from above. 


W. P. KING. 
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The Educational 


Philosophy of Athletics 


ni, F WE are to assume 
what the title of this article indicates, we 
must first agree on what is athletics, and 
second on what position it should take in 
the curriculum. Athletics, strictly speak- 
ing, is any form of physical activity which 
is highly specialized by player, director 
(coach), spectator, and equipment. 
Wherever athletics is being conducted, 
there is learning of some nature through 
the physical. One of the academic defini- 
tions of learning is that it is a change of 
conduct due to experiences. The theory 
of the unity of learning is whenever 
physical adjustment is being made, there 
is likewise a correspondingly mental ad- 
justment manifested. In placing athletics 
in the secondary school curriculum, we 
have no choice in where it is to be classi- 
fied: 

It is physical education. The ques- 
tion is immediately asked, what is physical 
education? Physical education is that 
phase of the whole educational process 
which is concerned with all big muscle 
activities and their related responses, and 
with the presentation of opportunities 
which the individual may have to make 
adjustments physically, mentally, morally, 
and socially with the least amount of re- 
sistance. General education, according to 
academic definitions, is that process of 
change or modification of the individual 
which will enable him more nearly to 
reach his maximum possible development 
in all phases of life, and to make his fin- 
est possible adjustment to the world in 
which he lives. 


By E. B. STANSBURY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Individuals who have had at heart for 
years the destiny of athletics in the secon- 
dary schools have realized that in order 
for activities of this nature to be placed in 
the curriculum and to be kept there, cer- 
tain educational principles must be ob- 
served: first, the elimination of certain 
devastating influences handed down from 
the colleges to the secondary schools; and 
second, the elimination of the influence 
upon athletics of persons interested for 
selfish and personal reasons, of erratic 
alumni, and of other forces outside of 
school. The schools have had certain 
domestic problems to iron out, such as the 
problems of low scholastic requirements, 
idolizing of star athletes, exploitation of 
youth, gate receipts, “big-time” schedule, 
lack of academic professional preparation 
of leaders, lack of correct spirit of win- 
ning, professionalism, and mendacity. 


For twenty-five years past much has 
been done by the school administrators 
and those otherwise deeply interested in 
order that these existing situations might 
be relieved. They are eager to require 
the individuals who are responsible for 
the physical education program to be 
trained in that particular field, regardless 
of the fact that they were or were not 
star athletes. The prospective instructor 
should have certain prescribed courses in 
education and a minimum number of 
hours in technical, cultural, and activity 
courses for graduation; this has not al- 
ways been the case. Even now and 
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possibly for many seasons to come, and 
so long as schools place the emphasis on 
winning and losing, as is the case now in 
some instances, what can one expect of 
a coach, even though he knows that the 
emphasis is in the wrong place? This 
problem of where to place the emphasis 
must be solved by the administrators. 


Then too, how can educators expect 
to instill into the minds of the scholastic 
athlete the social moral traits, and the 
civic and individual qualities which are 
necessary for good citizenship, when 
over-enthusiastic alumni and friends tear 
down the opponents’ goal posts, carry off 
hotel towels, give expensive awards, etc., 
as tokens of victory, as well as running 
officials out of town when the home team 
loses? This sort of thing is as old as 
time itself. The Greeks tore down their 
houses and walls around the cities to 
celebrate the home-trodding Olympic 
winners. At the same time they put to 
shame the losers. So long as the above 
conditions exist, how can one expect a 
sixteen-year-old boy to be modest in vic- 
tory and emotionally balanced in defeat? 
In almost every instance, the thinking 
school people know it is wrong, but they 
are not sure that they have the proper sup- 
port to act against such policies. 


If we furnish the correct situation, we 
have no fear of non-participation by the 
student, because it is a natural tendency 
for girls and boys to play. But these 
instinctive activity patterns are very 
meagerly manifested if the student is not 
given the correct leadership, and adequate 
facilities and opportunities to meet situa- 
tions at play which in later life will cause 
him unconsciously to re-thrash these re- 
lated patterns. Play, especially the com- 
petitive type, provides an opportunity to 
teach the individual habits of attitude un- 
der the head of self-initiative, alertness, 


ingenuity, self-reliance, self-control, will 


power, courage, etc. We must continue 
to keep in mind the objectives and prin- 
ciples of physical education at the secon- 
dary school level if we are to realize the 
full values of athletics and its true ad- 
justments. As leaders we are interested 
in the development of organic vigor, of 
neuro-muscular skills, of correct attitudes 
toward play, and of certain social-moral 
traits. 


The child of junior-high-school age 
possesses the following psychological 
traits: high loyalty to groups, a desire to 
affiliate with groups, abstract reasoning, 
increased power of attention, frequent 
day-dreaming, keen emotions, strong sense 
of honor, lack of understanding of adults’ 
viewpoint, and a narrowing interest to a 
few games. The physiological traits are: 
rapid growth, retarded heart develop- 
ment, awkwardness, susceptibility to fa- 
tigue, etc. These characteristics make 
games of high organization undesirable 
for the student of junior-high-school age. 
In this period of which we have been 
speaking, the individual departs from the 
drill work of the past years and instinc- 
tively desires to use his own initiative 
and to express his own personality. This 
period according to all educational prin- 
ciples is devoted to more generalized 
courses and a gradual approach to special- 
ization. In this transitory period, as it 
is called, group games of an intramural 
nature should be taught, in which the 
student through competition with his 
team mates may catch the spirit of those 
social morals and civic qualities which in 
turn enable him to understand the mean- 
ing of co-operation and other desirable 
characteristics of the senior-high-school 
level. 


The average senior-high-school student 
possesses the following traits: greater 
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power of attention and reasoning, marked 
development of self-confidence, better 
control of emotions, loyalty, love of ad- 
venture, narrowing of interest toward 
specialization, and the developing of life 
interests and ambitions. The physiologi- 
cal traits are: slowing-up of growth, 
heart has developed in proportion to body, 
development of strength and endurance, 
and better control of bodily movements. 
These characteristics make games of high 
organization desirable. The games should 
be highly competitive and emphasis should 
be placed on those who are inclined to be 
interested in interscholastic athletics. This 
emphasis should not throttle the rest of 
the physical education program in the 
senior-high grades. 


The argument that people who direct 
interscholastic teams should not be con- 
cerned with the rest of the physical edu- 
cation program is misleading and untrue 
on account of the veracity of the follow- 
ing statements. Fiérst, the majority of 
schools in most cases cannot afford a 
coach and a separate teacher for physical 
education. Second, the matter of duplicat- 
ing equipment and facilities is necessary, 
and administrative procedures are made 
simpler. Third, belief that directors of 
interscholastic teams will neglect the com- 
plete program and stereotype physical edu- 
cation in order to further the inter- 
scholastic program is groundless; this is 
no more true than to say that an individual 
teaching history and coaching will neglect 
his history if he is interested at all in the 
complete educational program. We fear 
that in most cases the lack of interest in 
one or the other is due to improper ad- 
ministration. Fourth, a coach connected 
with the physical education program, 
other than coaching the interscholastic 
teams, will be kept in contact with the 
general educational principles and policies, 





and with the general doings of the stu- 
dent body. This contact will help him 
better to keep a balanced educational 
program in all school activities. Fifth, it 
is almost impossible for a coach to be 
sympathetic toward the rest of the physi- 
cal education program unless he has to 
divide his time and efforts among the 
various phases of it. 

As coaches we should want to teach 
the different activities; as teachers we 
should want to coach the different sports. 
Such a proceeding is for our permanency; 
it is for our existence; it is for our poster- 
ity. We must not be afraid of failure. If 
this emphasis is in the wrong place, we 
must try to right it; we must not be dis- 
couraged; we have a profession, so let us 
face the problems as professional men. 

We must realize that it is rather diff- 
cult for us to measure our success in 
teaching. We do not know when a 
student has secured the traits we have 
indicated; neither do we know to what 
degree he has learned, nor when. But 
we must be satisfied to believe that so 
long as we make a desperate effort to 
teach, we may be compensated. We can 
measure organic development in some 
degree; we can measure skills. Is it not 
then our problem to make an effort to 
measure in some degree likewise social 
moral traits? 





ON’ norHer QUAINT CUSTOM 
is passing away: College graduates are 
becoming less prone to frame their 
diplomas and hang them on walls for call- 
ers to admire. So vanishes one more of 
our whimsies that used to divert culti- 
vated European travelers, like Spencer 
and Dickens. Decorating offices and par- 
lors in that way was linked with the no- 
tion that to be graduated was to have 
finished one’s education. 
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Programs of Guidance in the Colleges 


And Universities of Kentucky 


on THE COLLEGES 


and universities in Kentucky are interested 
in programs of guidance for their students 
is evidenced in the response to the sched- 
ules of information which were sent to the 
four-year institutions of higher learning in 
the State. Of the thirteen schools included 
in the study, each is carrying on a definite 
form of guidance at the present time. 


Throughout the United States, at the 
present time, are varied conceptions as 
to what constitutes guidance. Robert 
C. Clothier defines personnel work as a 
“systematic bringing to bear on the indi- 
vidual student all those influences of 
whatever nature, which will stimulate and 
assist him, through his own efforts to 
develop in mind, body, and character to 
the limit of his individual capacities for 
growth and to help him to apply his 
powers so developed to the work of the 
world.” 


John M. Brewer of Harvard contends 
that “education and guidance are the 
same.” 


Ruth Strang of Columbia holds that 
“personnel work and the individualizing 
of education are the same, to be used inter- 
changeably.” 

Guidance, as used in this study, is coun- 
seling with the individual in order to 
assist him to interpret himself in such a 
way as to make wiser choices, plus any 


By VircINIA D. KELLEY 


(The following article is the summary 
of a research study made by the writer 
who is a graduate student in Personnel 
Administration in New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. It is a study to 
ascertain what programs of guidance 
are in use in the four-year institutions 
of higher learning in the State of 
Kentucky) . 


The schools participating in the study 
include one state university; one munic- 
ipal university; two non-sectarian private- 
ly controlled colleges; three state teachers 
colleges, and six church schools. Programs 
vary greatly in each institution as might 
be expected due to the differences in 
objectives and to the varied types of 
students found. 


Personnel procedures in the colleges 
and universities vary but little from those 
outlined by the American Personnel As- 
sociation. According to the policy of the 
association the colleges must know and 
do the following about the students: 


1. How students differ in tools of workman- 
ship 
2. EXow pupils differ in tools of workman- 
ship 
a. In interests 
b. In impulses and motives 
c. In character traits 
d. In integrity and perserverance 


3. Selection of student with knowledge of 


mass activities that may be organized for qualifications 

the purpose of guiding students and of 4, Orientation 

giving them helpful information and ex- _5. Health 

periences through participation in these 6. Adequate housing facilities 

activities. ‘7. Encourage extra-curricular activities 
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8. keep records 
9, Give vocational courses 
10. Placement and follow-up 


There are varied conceptions as to 
what officers co-ordinate in the carrying 
out of these functions. From the in- 
formation received from the institutions 
we find that the dean of the colleges; the 
deans of women and faculty advisers for 
groups of students are the officers who 
participate in the greatest number of 
activities to develop students. 


It is interesting to note that the dean 
of the college in eleven schools is in 
charge of curriculum counseling; holds 
conferences on academic difficulties in 
eight; gives advice on study habits in 
five, and deals with adjustment problems 
leading to discipline in four institutions. 
These constitute the major duties. 


The dean of women directs the dormi- 
tory life in ten schools; advises on social 
customs in seven; gives occupational in- 
formation in four; advises on study habits 
in four, and directs the extra-curricular 
activities in four schools. 


Faculty advisers for groups of stu- 
dents are found in the smaller colleges, 
and other officers who follow in line ac- 
cording to the number of activities are 
the faculty advisers for individual stu- 
ents and the religious directors. There 
are placement officers in seven schools 
and health directors in eight of these. 
No institutions report vocational coun- 
selors and only one has a dean of fresh- 
men. 


Bridging the gap between high school 
and college is a major objective of most 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States at the present time. An ex- 
ample of an attempt for better co-ordi- 
nation of high school and college is 
illustrated in the eight-Year experimental 
study financed by the General Board of 





Education and the Carnegie Foundation. 
Approximately 300 colleges are co-operat- 
ing with thirty secondary schools to co- 
ordinate the efforts along each level. A 
report of this study may be found in the 
Educational Record of January 1936. 

Likewise, this bridging of the gap is 
found in definite programs of freshman 
orientation in the Kentucky colleges 
and universities. A definite number of 
days is given to orientation in ten of the 
schools and the activities include: intro- 
duction to faculty and students; history 
and meaning of college; explanation 
of permissions and social regulations; 
campus activities, physical examinations, 
testing programs; conducted trips through 
libraries; social affairs, and curriculum 
advising. 

Five institutions report orientation 
courses given during the freshman year 
for which credit is allowed. These 
courses include: history of civilization; 
humanities; education; political science; 
physics; zoology, general science and 
others. 

Provision for vocational information 
is limited in a majority of the schools. 
Lectures on vocations by faculty members 
and outside speakers constitute the most 
that is being done along this line. Books 
and pamphlets on occupations are in two- 
thirds of the libraries. Only one university 
sponsors a vocational conference, during 
which students have the opportunity to 
hear authorities on vocations. 

The final placing on the market of the 
schools’ products—namely placement—is 
carried out by eleven schools. There are 
special bureaus in most of the institutions 
and various officers participate in this 
service. Part-time employment is found 
for students in all of the schools and one 
college requires each student to be em- 
ployed part-time during the four years in 
college. 
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The follow-up programs are weak in 
all but two of the institutions. There is 
a definite need for better follow-up 
procedures. 

The greatest number of records kept are 
those of registration, personal history, 
academic and placement. Most of these 
are kept in the offices of the deans of 
the colleges and in the offices of the 
registrars. Very few are kept in the dean 
of women’s and men’s offices. The fewest 
number of records kept are those of 
mental health and follow-up. 

The colleges and universities are do- 
ing an excellent piece of work along the 
lines of guidance mentioned. That there 
is still need for more concentrated effort 
is felt and it is hoped that this study will 
stimulate even greater interest in this 
important service. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Each college and university in Ken- 
tucky is carrying on a program of 
guidance although there is a different 
type of program in each institution 
studied. This is due to the different types 
of institutions and to the varied types of 
students in the schools. 

2. There is a more definite and better 
developed program of guidance in the 
universities than in the teachers’ colleges 
and church schools. 

3. The deans of the colleges; the deans 
of men and women and the faculty ad- 
visers for groups of students are the 
officers who participate in the greatest 
number of activities to develop students. 

4. Ten institutions report a specific 
number of days which are given to fresh- 
man orientation. No freshman camps 
are held and the activities are carried on 
in the college campuses. 

5. In two-thirds of the institutions the 
programs of orientation include: intro- 


duction to faculty and student leaders; 
the history and meaning of college; in- 
spection of buildings and grounds; ex- 
planation of permissions and social regu- 
lations; campus activities; physical exami- 
nations; testing programs; conducted trips 
through the library; social affairs, and 
curriculum advising. 


6. The testing programs are limited in 
all institutions to: intelligence tests; gen- 
eral achievement tests; English tests; 
mathematics tests, and vocational inter- 
est tests. 


7. Provision for vocational information 
is limited in a majority of the schools. 
Lectures on vocations by faculty members 
and outside speakers constitute the most 
that is being done along this line. Books 
and pamphlets on occupations are on re- 
serve in the libraries of all but two of the 
institutions. No schools reported courses 
offered in occupations. 


8. Five schools reported that orienta- 
tion courses are given for credit. 


9. Eleven institutions listed placement 
services for students. Part-time employ- 
ment for students while in college was 
reported by seven schools and one indi- 
cated that part-time employment was re- 
quired of all students while in college. 


A follow-up program was carried on by 
two schools, with a third reporting that 
such a procedure would be innovated in 
the fall of 1937. 


10. Most of the students’ records are 
kept in the offices of the deans of the 
colleges and in the offices of the regis- 
trars. The largest number of records 
kept are: registration, personal history, 
academic, and placement. The fewest 
number are of mental health and follow- 
up. 

. (Details of this study may be obtained 
by addressing the author. ) 
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New Developments in 





Accrediting Secondary Schools 


_, of public 
high schools and private preparatory 
schools of Kentucky to the colleges and 
universities of the State has been done for 
the last third of a century by the Associa- 
tion of Kentucky Colleges and Universi- 
ties. This association set up an accredit- 
ing committee composed of representa- 
tives of the colleges, universities, and 
certain public high schools and private 
preparatory schools. This committee up- 
on the approval of the association set up 
standards of merit covering the qualifica- 
tions of scholarship of the teachers, the 
buildings, library facilities, laboratory 
equipment, maps, charts, general atmos- 
phere of the school, etc. The names of 
schools thought to be meeting the stand- 
ards have been presented annually to the 
accrediting committee and by it accredited 
or rejected as the cases might warrant. 


This plan of accrediting schools was 
devised before the State had adopted any 
standards of excellence for its public high 
schools. The county administration law 
of 1908 placed the schools of each county 
under the direction of a county board of 
education and authorized this board to 
establish one high school in each county 
and as many more as it could support for 
the benefit of the boys and girls of the 
rural population of the State. For the first 
time in the history of the State, public 
schools were opened to all of the children. 
Since that time the story of the develop- 
ment of the public high school reads like 
a romance. The operation of this law 


made it necessary for the State Board of 


By M. E. LIGON 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Education to set up certain legal standards 
of excellence for these schools. 


The public high schools then found 
themselves operating under two sets of 
standards—those set up by the Association 
of Kentucky Colleges and Universities and 
those of the State Board of Education. 
The standards of the association were 
higher than those of the State and con- 
trolled the entrance of the graduates of 
the public and private high schools into 
college. The standards of the association 
were a constant stimulus to local inde- 
pendent boards, to county boards, and to 
the State board to higher standards of 
excellence. The standards of the associa- 
tion were extra-legal and were being en- 
forced by this body outside the pale of the 
law. The administration of these stand- 
ards of the association was on a voluntary 
basis. The local school units could meet 
these standards or not meet them as they 
liked. The net result was that all of the 
schools attempted to meet them. The 
standards once attained aroused local 
pride and rarely did a school drop below 
these standards afterwards. 


Under the influence of the standards of 
the College Association, the State Board 
of Education raised its standards of excel- 
lence much more rapidly than it otherwise 
would have done. All the time the stand- 
ards of the State Board of Education were 
approaching those of the College Associa- 
tion. In the middle twenties the advis- 
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ability of one set of standards and the 
accreditation of schools by the State 
Board of Education became a topic of dis- 
cussion of educational groups. The school 


code of 1934 placed the classification and 


accreditation of the schools in the hands 
of the State Board of Education as fol- 
lows: “The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall prepare, or cause to be 
prepared, and submit for approval and 
adoption by the State Board of Education 
rules and regulations for grading, classify- 
ing, and accrediting of common schools, 
and for determining the scope of instruc- 
tion that may be offered in the different 
classes of schools and the minimum 
requirements for graduation from the 
courses offered.” 


The State Board of Education will 
continue to need the stimulus of the 
College Association or it may not be alert 
to the needed changes in standards for the 
encouragement and continued progress of 
the secondary schools. The Association 
of Kentucky Colleges and Universities 
changed its composition in 1935 and took 
the name, Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Under the 
new name the association is composed of 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education and the Commission of Second- 
ary Schools. The first annual meeting of 
the new organization was held in Lexing- 
ton, January 10 and 11, 1936. By mutual 
agreement the Commission of Secondary 
Schools acts in an advisory capacity to the 
State Board of Education in the accredita- 
tion of schools. The association approves 
the standards to be met by a secondary 
school seeking membership in the associa- 
tion. The standards of the association 
are extra-legal and voluntary. The as- 
sociation will continue the extra-legal 
stimulus and the State Board of Education 
will accredit schools. 


To this point, we have been concerned 
with the progress made in accrediting 
schools in Kentucky. The history of the 
development of accredited relations in 
Kentucky is similar in many respects to 
that of the other states of the Union. We 
will turn now to a brief discussion of the 


development of accrediting 


bodies. 


The regional associations of the United 
States have been organized to meet the 
accrediting needs of the schools and col- 
leges of the states included in each region. 
The standards of these associations have 
been higher than those set by the associa- 
tions of the several states but similar in 
character. These standards have been 
extra-legal and have tended to set the pace 
in the development of colleges and 
secondary schools. The entire United 
States have been covered by the New 
England Association, the Middle States 
Association, the North Central Associa- 
tion, the Southern Association, the North- 
west Association, the Western Association. 


regional 


. The North Central Association embraces 


20 states and the Southern, 11 states, leav- 
ing 17 states embraced in the other four. 


The graduates of a secondary school 
accredited in one of these regional schools 
will be admitted to any higher institution 
within the region. By a system of reci- 
procity the graduates of an accredited 
school in one regional association can 
enter the higher institutions of learning 
in another regional association. This 
arrangement has tended to make accredita- 
tion national in scope. 


All who have had experience with ac- 
crediting organizations realize that they 
have been exceedingly valuable and that 
they have stimulated to a marked degree 
the improvement of secondary education 
in the United States during the past third 
of a century. Increasing experience with 
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the standards as established and admin- 
istered by these associations has led to 
increasing dissatisfaction with them and 
to a growing conviction that extensive 
revision is necessary. The following are 
some of the outstanding limitations of 
accreditation procedures: 


1. They have tended to become mechanical 
rather than vital—to emphasize the shadow 
rather than substance—to stress the letter and 
overlook the spirit of education. 


2. They have tended to become rigid, lack- 
ing the desirable flexibility to make them 
suited to different types and sizes of schools 
with varied problems and objectives. 


3. They have tended to become deadening 
rather than stimulating—to encourage uniform- 
ity rather than diversity—to retard rather than 
to promote pioneering and adventurous ex- 
perimentation. 


4, They have failed to take into account 
some of the more modern viewpoints in edu- 
cation, particularly as concerns the marked 
individual differences which are known to exist 
among pupils and the desirability of develop- 
ing educational programs to meet their in- 
dividual needs. 

5. They have been narrowly academic rather 
than broadly comprehensive. They have been 
developed too much in terms of college 
entrance without sufficient attention to the 
needs of the many pupils who probably never 
will enter institutions of higher education. 

6. The standards and the methods by which 
they have been applied have been based, to a 
considerable extent, on untested assumptions 
and opinions without sufficient evaluation by 
scientific procedures. 


With these limitations in mind, the 
National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education in February 1928, 
suggested a plan of co-operative study of 
standards by all of the regional associa- 
tions. This plan was reviewed by the 
Middle States Association in 1931. In 
February 1932, the National Association 
of Officers of Regional Associations 
recommended the co-operative study of 
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standards. In July 1933, representatives 
of the North Central, the Southern and 
Middle States Associations and Dr. 
George F. Zook, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, met in Chicago for 
the consideration of the question of a co- 
operative study. In August 1933, repre- 
sentatives of four regional associations 
assembled in Washington upon the call 
of Commissioner Zook to perfect an 
organization for the study. The organiza- 
tion was made consisting of a general 
committee of twenty-one and an executive 
committee of nine. Dr. George Carrothers 
of the University of Michigan was made 
chairman and Dr. Carl A. Jessen of the 
United States Office of Education, secre- 
tary. 

This committee of co-operative study of 
standards developed a general plan of 
study and procedures for official endorse- 
ment and financial support of the six 
regional associations, for securing finan- 
cial support from some educational foun- 
dation and for suitable publicity. The 
six regional associations endorsed the plan 
and have made appropriations to date for 
the study of $12,500. In April 1935, one 
of the national educational foundations 
made a preliminary grant of $25,000. In 
May arrangements were made to open a 
central office in September at Washington 
with a full-time staff consisting of a co- 
ordinator, educational specialist, a secre- 
tary, and other clerical assistance. Dr. 
Walter C. Eells of Stanford University 
was employed as co-ordinator of the study 
and M. L. Alstetter, educational specialist. 


Criteria for evaluating secondary schools 
were prepared in the form of check lists 
in five major areas—the pupil, the staff, 
the plant, the educational program, and 
administration. The check lists were then 
submitted to approximately six hundred 
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Some Facts Regarding 
Kentucky High Schools 


By MARK GODMAN 
Director, Division of Supervision 
State Department of Education 


sa ARE 818 high 


schools in Kentucky. Of these high 
schools, 486 are county high schools for 
white pupils and 23 are county high 
schools for colored. In the independent 
districts there are 225 high schools, 179 
of which are operated for white pupils 
and 55 for colored. In addition, we have 
1 municipal and 6 state high schools. 

Kentucky has several types of high 
school organizations. Of the 818 high 
schools (district, private, state, and muni- 
cipal) 339 are organized as six-year high 
schools (grades 7-12), 363 are of the tra- 
ditional type (grades 9-12), 9 are senior 
high schools (grades 10-12), 31 are junior 
high schools (grades 7-9), 18 are high 
schools organized only through the 11th 
grade and 58 are schools that offer work 
through the 10th grade only. 

The total high school enrollment of 
the state is 124,504. The public white 
high schools enroll 106,779, the public 
colored high schools enroll 8,711, and the 
private high schools enroll 8,994. In 
connection with the total high school en- 
rollment, it should be noted that 29,704 
are enrolled in the 7th and 8th grades of 
high schools which include these grades 
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in their organization. This means that 
the enrollment in grades 9, 10, 11 and 12 
amounts to 94,800. 


There are 5,080 teachers employed in 
all types of high schools, public and 
private. Of the 5,080 teachers, 4,183 are 
employed in public white high schools 
and 381 are employed in public high 
schools for colored pupils. Private high 
schools employ 516 teachers. Virtually 
all of our high school teachers are gradu- 
ates of standard four-year colleges. 


The average number of pupils per 
teacher in public white high schools is 
26. In the public colored high schools it 
is 23, and in private high schools it is 17. 


Kentucky is a state of many small high 
schools, especially in rural areas. County 
school authorities and patrons of the 
small schools are beginning to realize that 
improved means of transportation as well 
as the demands for a more extensive 
curricula to meet the needs of those who 
will never go to college require larger 
high schools with more extended and en- 
riched curricula offerings. Economy of 
high school operation also makes a similar 
demand. Hence, we note that county 
boards of education are combining their 
small high schools at logical school cen- 
ters and furnishing transportation. This 
is proving to be less expensive than the 
maintenance of many small high schools 
and is, at the same time, providing the 
pupils with a broader and richer program 
of work. With the further improvement 
of roads and increased transportation, the 
high school centers finally selected will 
greatly increase in enrollment and offer 
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not only the traditional college entrance 
subjects, but also such practical and en- 
'  riching courses as commercial work, voca- 
tional agriculture, home economics, music, 





and art. 
. Fortunately, county boards of education 
lac |] have been assisted in this work through a 
12 |] series of studies of attendance areas car- 
tied. on in the state with funds furnished 
in | by the Federal Government. These 
nd || studies, based upon an intensive survey 
re |) of local school conditions, are giving 


»ls |) county school authorities facts and sound 
oh i judgments rather than opinions and senti- 

', ments as a basis for reorganizing their 
ly || high school program in line with modern 
u- demands. If county school authorities 
will map out their future programs for 





school development in line with the 
recommendations of these surveys, it will 
not be many years before a number of 
counties can boast of a high school 
program that is commensurate with the 
best. 





Cn EDUCATION of an 
individual is a complex process, its factors 
being hard to measure, now and then 
difficult even to detect. Some are intui- 
tive, some come in the natural course of 
experience, some operate only when one 
submits to guidance and authority, some 
when one relies on his individual effort 
and independent will. 
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Educational Conference, University of Kentucky 


Lexington........... Oct. 29-30 
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September Honor Roll 


Independent 
Districts 
LEXINGTON. W< 3... Henry H. Hill 


Counties Superintendent 
CO eee R. C. Reneau 
PowELl Thomas Rogers 





Official Pledge List of Membership 


THE OFFICIAL PLEDGES OF 100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT IN THE 

AFFILIATED DISTRICTS AND THE STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 1937- 

1938 HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING COUNTIES 

AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS WITH 
THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


First District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Caldwell Hickman 
Fulton Marshall 
Graves 


Seconp District EpucATION ASSOCIATION— 
Counties 
Daviess Union 
Henderson 


Turd District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Allen Simpson 
Barren Warrén 


FourtH District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Breckinridge Larue 
Bullitt Nelson 
Grayson Ohio 
Green Taylor 
Hardin Washington 
FirrH District EpucaTion ASSoOcIATION— 
Counties 
Henry Shelby 


Jefferson 


Independent Districts 


Cadiz Mayfield 
Fulton Paducah 
Marion Princeton 


Independent Districts 


Dawson Springs Morganfield 
Henderson Owensboro 
Hopkinsville Pembroke 
Livermore Providence 
Madisonville Sebree 


Independent Districts 


Burkesville Glasgow 
Cave City Russellville 
Elkton Scottsville 
Franklin 


Independent Districts 


Bardstown Horse Cave 
Campbellsville Irvington 
Chaplin Springfield 
Clarkson Upton 
Elizabethtown 


Independent Districts 
Eminence 


Upper KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Leslie 


NorTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties 
Bracken Kenton 
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Independent Districts 
Jenkins St. Helens 


Independent Districts 


3ellevue Falmouth 
Carrollton Fort Thomas 
Covington Ludlow 
Dayton Newport 


Superintendent 
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Official Pledge List - Continued 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Counties Independent Districts 
Adair McCreary Albany Stanford 
Clinton Pulaski Columbia Stearns 
Lincoln Science Hill 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— Independent Districts 
Counties Barbourville Pineville 
Lone Jack Williamsburg 
Middlesboro 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— Independent Districts 
Counties Brodhead Mt. Sterling 
Anderson Jessamine Cynthiana Nicholasville 
Boyle Madison Danville Paris 
Clark Montgomery Frankfort Ravenna 
Estill Powell Irvine Richmond 
Fayette Rockcastle Lancaster Winchester 
Harrison Woodford Lawrenceburg Faculty, Eastern, 
Livingston Richmond 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Greenup Morgan Catlettsburg Owingsville 
Boyd Magoffin Pike Greenup Raceland 
Carter Martin Rowan Maysville Vanceburg 
Elliott Mason 





A Nickel A Day 


Keeps Worry Away! 


—if YOU are under the 
‘_ J. C. U. Umbrella 


Thirty-eight years ago the T.C.U. was organized to give teachers an 
“umbrella” for the “rainy days” when they are disabled by accident, 
sickness, or quarantine. Only 5c a day buys this protection—assuring 
you peace of mind and the comforting thought that air mail checks will 
be rushed to you when you meet with misfortune. 


MONEY QUICKLY - - - When You Need it Badly 


All these benefits (and many others) will be yours when you’re under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella: $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by confining sickness 
or accidental injuries (including automobile accidents). $50 a Month when you are 
quarantined and your salary has stopped. $25 a Month for illness that does not. 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. In addition, hospital and 
operation benefits. $333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of 
life. Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, street 
car, had steamboat wreck. Policies paying larger benefits will be issued you if you 
so desire. 


Be Safe - Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella - Send Coupon Today 


Then you will enjoy freedom from worry. What a happy experience it is to 
have ready cash come to you just when you need it most! What a difference it 

























962 T. C. U. Building, LINCOLN, NEB. 


(This coupon places sender under no obligation) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


makes in the speed of recov- ——<— oe ee ee ee 

Check will come by sic We onan Rope i FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
have a strong friend like the T.C.U. rally to your 4 ~° the T.C.U., 962 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
aid with sympathy—and cash. Money to help pay the s I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
doctor, the nurse, and the dgzens of other extra yg about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
bills. Send the Coupon Today. i whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 1 %*”° 

. Address 

£ 

| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOLS—T. H. McDoNnouGu. 
Published as a Bulletin by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


This Bulletin makes provision for children 
in schools without gymnasium facilities as well 
as those having such advantages. It is so 
planned that a teacher without training in phy- 
sical education, and possessing this manual, 
could carry out most of the program outlined 
without difficulty. 

Instructions and suggestions cover all grades 
from the primary through the high school 
grades. 

A special chapter is given on festivals and 
special days which is invaluable in connection 
with the observance of holidays. On the whole 
the pamphlet is very constructive and its worth 
has been recognized by the State Department 
of Education. 


THE CABIN IN THE WOODS, By Mary 
E. PENNELL. Published by Ginn & Company, 
1936. Price $0.72. 


This is a story, suitable for young children, 
about the adventures of a brother and a sister 
in the woods. It includes stories of animals 
and Indians by Thornton W. Burgess, Elizabeth 
M. Roberts, Vachel Lindsay, etc. The print 
is appropriate and the illustrations are good. 
This is an unusually written book in that there 
are stories within a story; the mother and the 
father of the children tell the animal and other 
stories. This makes the book more interesting 
and more readable. Children will be delighted 
by this book. 


VISAGES DE LA FRANCE, By Leer, 
SCHWARZ, ERNST. Published by American 
Book Co. (488 pp.) 


This book has been prepared for use either 
in high school or college. It should suit the 
requirements of second or third year reading. 
Special care has been taken to present the 
different verbal tenses progressively. The 
choice of material has been governed by the 
desire to acquaint the student with several 
periods of French civilization as they are 
expressed in history, literature, and art. The 
authors hope the students will visualize a few 
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living pictures of French life and of the French 
people throughout the centuries. Footnotes 
have been introduced dealing with historical 
explanations, as well as with grammatical 
difficulties. The illustrations are excellent with 
French explanations beneath them. There is a 
questionnaire at the close of the book with 
questions on each story in French. There is a 
French vocabulary, which is well arranged. 
The student will enjoy and profit by this book. 


NATURE PEOPLES, By Haroitp Ruccs & 
LOUISE KRUEGER. Published by Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1936. Price $0.88. 


This book shows eight people living in 
eight different regions of the world today. It 
dramatizes in story form their struggle to 
produce a sufficient life for themselves. There 
are graphic word pictures of people who are 
dependent almost entirely upon the geography 
of their environment. It is a very well written 
book with excellent illustrations. The last 
chapter is a review of the book. There is a list 
of words with their pronunciation and an index 
with an explanation of its use. This is an 
educational and an interesting book. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN BOOK CoMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

HouGHTON MIFFLIN CoMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 
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MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


RAND-MCNALLY COMPANY—Mr. Roy Worth- 
ington, Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT—-Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


WortpD Book ENCyYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY—Mr. R. C. 
Gibson, Brandenburg, Kentucky. 





FALL TESTING 
An Aid in Teaching 





Intelligence 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests 


Achievement 
Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests: Revised 
New Stanford Achievement 
Tests 


Guidance 


Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests 
and Inventories 





Order directly from 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 

4825 College Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 











continued. 


Stadium. 





Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


Richmond, Kentucky 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 20 
Freshman Registration September 17 


New Courses in Commerce—An intensive two-year program of business train- 
ing is now offered in addition to four-year curriculum. 


Eastern on the Air Every Week—Radio broadcasts from studios on the campus 
over station WHAS of the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times will be 
Homecoming Football Game—Eastern vs. Union, November 13, Hanger 


For catalog, Fall Semester Announcement and Schedule of Classes, write 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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Aamaticon Tubular Steel Combination Desk No. 10 


MILLIONS In Satisfactory Use 
Attest the Supremacy of this Great Leader 


For 25 years “American” Tubular Steel No. 101 
Combination Desk has been the best value in a 
low priced desk of this type. Prove this by exam- 
ining the installations in your vicinity. 

The “American” Line of School Seating includes 


types for every school requirement designed for 


HEALTH * COMFORT «+ EFFICIENCY » ECONOMY 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Public Seating For Every School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium, and Bus Requirement 








=I 




















KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


State Distrisutors 


117-123 So. Fourth Avenue 


Louisville, Kentucky Huntington, W. Va. 
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WEST VIRGINIA SEATING COMPANY 
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| BABY STUART Van Dyck 


In September, using 


TWO GENTS EACH 


paid. 2250 subjects. 


Miniature Colored Pictures. 268 subjects. Most of them approximately 3}x4} inches. One Cent 
Each for 60 or more, postpaid. Assorted as desired. Free list and sample of them in September 
to teachers giving grade and school. ; 
A customer writes: “I have used the Perry Pictures for years in school work and can find noth” 
jng to equal them.” 

We also carry a complete line of Dodson-Mumford Colored Bird Pictures, 7x9, at Three Cents 
Each for 20 or more. 

In Language, Literature, History, Geography, and Picture Study, use the Perry Pictures. Ask 
about “Our Own Coursein Picture Study,” 72 pictures. 72 Leaflets describing them. 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and a Two Cent, a Four Cent, and a Ten Cent 
Perry Picture, in the Catalogue, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 


interest your girls and boys 


1 , in th 1d’ t paint- 
‘The Perry Pictures Iie Tens co Saas GREY 
A TRIFLE. 


Assorted as desired: Post: ONE GENT EAGH i000 subjects.” *°°*** 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 404, Malden, Massachusetts 








Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


Horace Mann and Our Schools 
Ways of Living in Many Lands 
Native American Humor 
Living in the Age of Machines 
Richer Ways of Living 


Where Our Ways of Living Come From 


Biography of a High School 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 
The Presence of Everett Marsh 


E. PD. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


Another Here and Now Story Book 
The Sixteenth Century 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 
Twenty-two Short Stories of America 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
The Making of American Civilization 
A Brave Young Land 
A Full Grown Nation 
The Story Book of Nick and Dick 


McFARLANE-WARDE-McFARLANE 


The Wonderful Wonders of One-Two-Three 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
A History of Kentucky 


WORLD BOOK CO. 


Mathematics in Life 


September, Nineteen 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 


Games, the Home, the Garden 









are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
—A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 
Write for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster”’ 


Springfield, Mass. 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Domestic Plan 


No Endorsers 
Your Signature Only Required 


For many years Domestic Finance has 
specialized in loans to educators. Based upon 
the experiences of thousands of loans made 
to teachers throughout Kentucky and adjoin- 
ing states, the officials of our company evolved 
the Domestic Plan of making loans by mail. 
Barriers of distance have been completely 
eliminated. Teachers living in the remotest 
corner of our great.state may now enjoy the 
facilities of our teacher clients in schools 
adjacent to our offices. 

The countless requirements and emergencies 
that create needs for additional money from 
time to time in the lives of educators know 
no geographical boundaries. And so to meet 
an urgent need, we put “Seven League Boots” 
on our loans. They come to you now wherever 
the postman blows his whistle. 

Loans in Complete Privacy 

Since all details of the loan transaction are 
negotiated by mail, the utmost privacy pre- 
vails. Intimate financial problems are accorded 
fullest confidential consideration. Friendly 
competent advice to fit individual requirements 
rather than stereotyped generalities is cheer- 
fully given upon request. 

If you have a financial problem—a need for 
additional money—a desire to do something 
that cash will assist you in accomplishing, you 
are cordially invited to visit our nearest office 
or to mail the coupon attached. Complete 
details will be sent you. Write today and 
have the information available for future use. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 
CORP., Incorporated 
A KENTUCKY INSTITUTION 


Home managed completely equipped offices in 
these Kentucky cities 


Paducah e e e Kentucky 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 


Mayfield e e e Kentucky 
121 South 7th Street Phone 22 


No Security 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
(Mail to either Kentucky office) 


Please mail without obligation complete details 
of Domestic Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail 
Plan. I understand this inquiry will entail no 
obligation to effect a loan. 


Name 


Address 








City. State 





Amount I am interested in borrowing .................. 











McGuffey School Days 
(Continued from page 19) 


taking the blame—because he was afraid 
of the bully Smart Alec—and having to 
sit on the dunce stool with the pointed 
dunce cap perched on his bristling red 
head. 


And Martha, Jane, and Amelia— 
daughters of the well-to-do, in costumes 
of colored cheese cloth filing forward and 
speaking through without once prompting 
—the Seasons! Though teacher held 
Amelia’s Reader ready to prompt— 
Amelia’s Reader neatly covered in checked 
gingham with the thumb mark—a bit of 
gingham attached by a thread—held just 
so to mark the place. 


And to close our Friday Afternoon Ex- 
ercises—all piously and demurely singing 
the Lord’s Prayer—hands clasped atop 
our desks. A tap of the bell—when the 
program is ended—the Captains take 
their places at the front of the room—for 
the monitors have already distributed our 
hats and caps and bonnets—and we file 
out of the room and run and skip along 
the unpaved streets toward home. 


Today, to reminisce of the days of the 
good old 90’s when we doted on the les- 
sons of McGuffey, we ‘“‘scholars’” and 
stenographers, and teachers of yesterday 
gather at our little log school. 


Our log school once stood in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky and we have brought it 
down into the foothills—restored it in a 
pretty woodlands. And here we “‘scholars” 
of yesterday, and school teachers, too, 
meet on the last Friday of each month to 
reminisce of McGuffey days. Here in the 
little McGuffey Log School we recreate 
those happy days when you and I were 
young. Upon the rough log wall hangs a 
McGuffey chart, and our young “scholars” 
—the grandchildren of the Susie, and 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE 


Fall Semester Opens Sept. 20, 1937 





Annual 
Homecoming 
Day 
October 9 
1937 


Second 
Semester Opens 
January 31,1938 





at the beginning of the fall semester. 


industrial arts, and physical education. 


Address: 








BOWLING GREEN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE *extuckr 


Freshman Days, Sept. 17-18, 1937 





On The Air 
WHAS 
Each Tuesday 
4:00-4:30 p. m. 
Beginning 
October 19 





New classroom building, one of the finest in the South, will be ready for occupancy 
Western offers: 

Curricula, leading to the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree in twenty 
different departments, and meeting requirements for all certificates issued on under- 
graduate training. Special curricula in agriculture, education, home economics, music, 


Arts and Science curriculum providing op- 


portunity for a general education and preparing for entrance to pre-professional schools, 
Fall issue of College Heights, containing full information, ready for distribution. 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bowling Green, Kentucky 








Jane and Amelia, of the fat boy and 
Smart Alec and Nathan and the others, 
sit patiently on a puncheon bench in the 
very front row and learn their A B C’s, 
and read from their Primer and ‘‘speak 
a piece” when called upon at our Friday 
Afternoon Exercises. 

So popular have become our “lessons” 
in the McGuffey Log School and our Fri- 
day Afternoon Exercises that our little 
school is quite overflowing—so to accom- 
modate all those who would join us, we 
present at regular intervals our McGuffey 
School of the Air over a local station and 
recreate for a great unseen audience the 
good old days when we doted on the 
sweet and wholesome lessons of our 
McGuffey Readers. 





Good will is the mightiest practical 
force in the universe —Charles Fletcher 
Dole. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


Grade and High Schools 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Science, History, Art, Music, Literature, 
Social Studies, Travel, Guidance, etc. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS— DICTIONARIES 


Catalogs and graded lists sent on request. 
Submit your library list to us for estimate. 


We supply any book wanted. 


Representatives Wanted. 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 


36 E. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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For Reading Readiness 
....in Every Field 


THE CURRICULUN 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


W. S. Gray, Reading Director 





An organized program of reading 
and learning books in every field of 
the primary curriculum—with con- 
trolled concepts, controlled vocabu- 
lary, authoritative content, teaching 
pictures. 


ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS 
HEALTH STORIES 
NUMBER STORIES 

ART STORIES 
SCIENCE STORIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Write for sample units 


A new 1937 item in this 
ever-expanding Series 


BEFORE WE READ 


Gray-Monroe 


an exercise book to be put in the 
hands of children before even the 
Pre-Primer. 

A book of developmental activities 
for the pre-reading period, BEFORE 
WE READ contributes both to the 
development and diagnosis of reading 
readiness. It is the first pupil’s book 
to give concrete help for this crucial 
preliminary period. 











New Developments in Accred- 
iting Secondary Schools 


(Continued from page 37) 
educators throughout the United States 


for criticism and evaluation. The sugges- 
tions of this great group were summarized 


and submitted to the general committee Ey 


at St. Louis in February 1936, at which 
meeting about forty-five other educators 
were present by special invitation. These 
check lists were further revised. The 
general committee then decided to devote 
the school year 1936-37 to a tryout of 
these check lists on 200 secondary schools. 
Care was given to the following factors 
in the selection of these schools: (1) 
accreditation status; (2) geographical dis- 
tribution; (3) control—public or private; 
(4) enrollment; (5) race; (6) form of 
organization; (7) type of community 
served; (8) type of program offered; (9) 
willingness to co-operate; (10) sex of 
students; (11) denominational control; 
(12) boarding or day schools. 


The choice of schools provided for 175 
schools accredited by the regional associa- 
tions since they are the organizations 
primarily concerned in the study, and for 
25 schools which are not accredited to find 
whether or not some of them may be 
superior in some respects to some of the 
accredited schools. The Fort Thomas 
High School; Halleck Hall, Louisville; 
Memorial Consolidated, Hart County; 
Carr Creek, Knott County; and Flat Gap, 
Johnson County, are the schools in Ken- 
tucky included in this study. 


Field representatives of the Washing- 
ton office are visiting these 200 schools 
this year. The field work will be com- 
pleted by June of this year. The results 
of this preliminary test of the new criteria 
for evaluating secondary schools will be 
prepared and published during the com- 
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Second Semester 
Begins 
January 31, 1938 





MOREHEAD 


Spring Term 
Begins 
April 4, 1938 








HOMECOMING 





THE FIRST SEMESTER OPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1937 


Freshmen Report for Orientation Program, Friday, September 17 
Freshmen Entertainment Activities Last Through Sunday 


OCTOBER 30 
Write for Catalog, Schedule, and Other Literature. 
Address: H. A. BABB, President 


MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 


MOREHEAD vs. EASTERN 











ing year. Educators interested in the new 
criteria for evaluating secondary schools 
should be on the lookout for the results of 
this study as they appear in published 
form within the next year or two. 

At the conclusion of the study the com- 
mittee expects that the following out- 


) comes will have been attained: 


1. Secondary schools and regional and state 


) agencies will be provided with valid criteria 


for identifying a good secondary school. 
2. Regional and state agencies will be pro- 


) vided with improved procedures for evaluating 


the effectiveness of a school in terms of its 


) objectives. 


3. Techniques and procedures for the con- 


| tinuous improvement of secondary schools will 


be discovered and their effectiveness demon- 
strated. 

4. Proposals for continuous programs of 
stimulation of the growth of secondary schools 
will be formulated as recommendations or 
suggestions to regional and state agencies. 

5. The committee conceives as the most im- 
portant ultimate outcome of the entire study, 
the development of a scientific co-operative 
program on the part of all the regional asso- 
ciations and other agencies interested in the 
progress of secondary education. This program 
will make possible the effective utilization of 
the results of scientific study in educational 
practice. 


Note: Read before the Department of City 
Superintendents of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Louisville, Kentucky, April 16, 
1937. 








books. 


sent you immediately. 





220-228 So. First Street 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
¢ CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Practical Books for Psychology Courses 
We want you to examine these new 


Fill out and mail this Coupon and 
copy of either book, or both, will be 


THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Incorporat 
Louisville, Ky. 


ON APPROVAL ORDER 
(Check one or both if desired) 
[ ] Cuff—Educational Psychology—$2.50 
[ ] Cuff—Child Psychology—$2.50 


Please send a copy for examination. If I keep it I will 
use it as an adopted text, or I will remit for it at a 
special price of $2.00. Otherwise, I will return it 
within[ ]30days,[ ]60days,[ ] 90 days. 


Name 





Professor or instructor at 











Address 











September, Nineteen Thirty-seven 









The 


Louisville 


Harold E. Harter, Mer. 





BROWN HOTEL 


Kentucky 





Program for Kentucky Council 
For the Social Studies 


(Continued from page 26) 


tin which will serve as its official organ 
and a medium of expression. The six 
issues for 1936-1937 are planned as fol- 
lows: 

1. General information number (de- 
signed to give information to prospective 
members) . 

2. Service bulletin (devoted to lists 
of teaching aids). 

3. Directory of members (names, ad- 
dresses, and interests of members). 

4. News number (items of current in- 
terest and news). 

5. Research bulletin (reports of re- 
search committees). 


6. Program for annual meeting (2nd 
annual meeting, University of Kentucky, 
October 29-30, 1937). 


The bulletin is distributed to all mem- 
bers free of charge. The KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has given splendid co- 
operation in the form of publicity for the 
council. 


The foregoing is a brief summary of 
the objectives for the Kentucky Council 
for the Social Studies for the current 
school year. We believe the accomplish- 
ment of these goals will be of great value 
to the social studies program in the 
schools of our State. To this end the 
council summons all __professionally- 
minded and energetic teachers in the 
social studies field to its aid. 
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RUSH ORDERS 


CAN BE FILLED THE SAME DAY AS RECEIVED ON 


PUPILS’ DESKS = TEACHERS’ DESKS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS — BLACKBOARD 
CRAYON ERASERS FOLDING CHAIRS 


and other regular stock items on hand in Louisville 
to give you 





Prompt Serviee 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


311-313 W. Main Street Louisville, Ky. 











a HERE'S A HEALTHY YOUNG SPECIMEN! .. anv THE 


| DAILY ENJOYMENT OF Chewing Gum CAN HELP KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


Recent tests of thousands of mouths indicate 
the great value of a copious flow of saliva. 
Chewing a STICK OF GUM promptly stimulates 
such a flow. Just as a healthy moist mouth 
may well be considered an aid in main- 
taining good teeth, so it is conducive 

to general health. There is a reason, 


a time and place for CHEWING GUM. 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


4 FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: RIGHT FOOD 
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ooo DME... 
University of Kentucky 
FRANK L. MeVEY. Ph. D.. LL. D.. President 


WILL OPEN FOR THE FALL TERM 
.-. OF THE 1937 SCHOOL YEAR ... 


Monday. September [23 


With registration for freshman students, followed on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 14 and 15, by registration of upperclass- 
men. Classes for the fall term will begin Thursday morning, 
September 16. 


A new heating plant; increased space for the College of Engineer- 
ing; a new Law building and a Student Union building are in the 
process of construction. Two of these, the heating plant and one 
unit of the Engineering building, will be ready for use with the 
opening of the fall term. 


Thus, with additional accommodations for the coming year, the 
University looks forward to an opportunity for increased service 
to the youth of the commonwealth, and to an extended growth in 
enrollment. 


Complete courses of study offered in the seven colleges of: 


Arts and Sciences Edueation 

Agriculture Law 

Engineering Commerce 
Graduate School 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON 


ee KX 


The fourteenth annual Edueational Conference will be held 
at the University of Kentucky. October 29-30 




















